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A CLUB BENEFACTOR. 

I My worst enemies cannot call me an envious nian. 
I am content with a little if there is only enough of it 
and very nice; and the spectacle of rich men rolling in 
their coaches does not affect me as it did the rugged 
philosopher of Chelsea, for if there is one thing more 
hateful to me than walking it is driving. But for all 
that I do envy Simpkins. In that respect no doubt I 
am not singular. Simpkins is young (or at least looks 
so) and is decidedly good-looking. Youth and beauty 
I do not court, perhaps because I already possess 
them; at all events, those are subjects about which 
every man has a right to retain his own opinion. But 
Simpkins is also rich: Simpkins is a man of mark both 
in business and letters, and has a very pretty wit. It 
is not even for these things, however, that I envy 
Simpkins: it is because he is a benefactor of his species 
and a redresser of grievances. 

Of course he has detractors — (what great philan- 
thropist has ever been without them?) — and it has been 
remarked that he is given to benefit himself and to 
redress his own grievances. Of course Yie \s, \ c^-axv- 
ioot imagine a more miserable inconsisYeivc^ XJsv^xt Vo 
f pursue an opposite course. In that case ^eo^\e. ^ov^^ 
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naturally say Simpkins' preaching is better than his 
practice. A genial divine once assured me that that 
was a thing which even his worst enemies could never 
say of him. "Heaven help me," he said, with a smile 
(which, alas, I shall never see again), "if my practice 
is not better than my preaching." Simpkins could 
have said the same, though of course not with reference I 
to the pulpit. To do him justice, he would allow no 
man to be trodden upon who appealed to him for aid, 
but woe indeed was to the man who trod upon his toes. 
He had better have selected a rattlesnake, or a boa- 
constrictor, as the object of his malice. 

To our club Simpkins is simply invaluable. When 
an)rthing comes up wrong from the kitchen to his table, 
it is quite a picture to behold him. Like Mr. Qiucks, 
the boatswain, he begins by being exceedingly affable. 
"Waiter, will you be so good as to ask the dinner- 
steward to be kind enough to step this way." One 
would think instead of a piece of his mind he was 
about to present him with a piece of plate. 

He regards the delinquent dish with a placid smile, 
as though he would say, "But even this does not shake 
my faith in Providence," until the official arrives, when 
he inquires with an air of curiosity, and the palms of 
his hands outwards, "What is this?" The trembling 
steward, with an attempt to look at the menu which 
Simpkins is scornfully tapping, says that he believes 
that it is a duckling. "Believe, my dear sir! ought you 
not to be sure by the look of it? Not that I wonder 
at your hesitation, for it might be an emu. My com- 
pliments to the under-kitcYienraaid ^\io cc>0&&^Sx^ -xsi^ 
sajr that I shall cerUinly bae^L m^ \>V\S.r ^ 
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A CLUB BENEFACTOR. II 

Simpkins will even speak his mind to the chief 
►utler, a man of magnificent presence and deportment, 
nth. whom I myself would no more think of arguing 
tbout wine than with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
ibout ritual. 

"I am sorry to trouble you," says Simpkins, touch- 
ng his champagne-glass with a finger sparkling with 
*the Simpkins diamond," as he half playfully half 
leriously terms it, "but I asked for Dagonet." 

"Indeed, sir, I think you will find it is Dagonet." 

"You think! My good man, I am sure that it is 
lot Dagonet. Here is a clean glass; be so good as to 
aste it." 

This is a splendid tableau. .The chief butler tasting 
he wine that he thinks is Dagonet, and Simpkins re- 
garding him with triumphant composure. The wine is 
3agonet, but it is impossible under such circumstances 
;o assert it in so many words. 

"It is a wine never quite so good in pints, sir, as 
n quarts," observes the butler after a long and mys- 
;erious ordeal. 

"Then there should be a warning inserted in the 
vine-bill to that effect," says Simpkins. "You see it 
s impossible to deceive me; take it away and bring 
ne a quart." 

From the general apprehension that is entertained 
)f Simpkins, both our food and wine at the Megatherium 
ire kept up to the mark; but our indebtedness to him 
is even stiJJ greater in social matters. TYifc \i>3^^ n^^^ 
IS crest and lowers his voice in "his pieseivc^, ^x^^^i. "Cfta 
tre seeks covert (behind his newspapexV ^^^ '^^^" 
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bears to molest his fellow-creatures till Simpkins has 
passed by. 

Midas, the stertorous, is one of our greatest nui- 
sances. When asleep of course he can't help snoring; 
his breathing is like a blacksmith's bellows even when 
he is awake; but he can help going to sleep in the 
reading-room, and treating us to a volume of melody 
equal to four brass-bands. It is a piece with variations 
— i.e. chequered with starts and plunges, which to the 
stranger are simply appalling. The widows and orphans 
out of whom he has made his money by bubble com- 
panies sit no doubt in rows upon him as he slumbers. 
Nobody dares wake him because he has half a million 
of money — except Simpkins. Our noble protector 
comes into the room while the concert is in full swing, 
and murmurs, "Is this a pigsty?" He rings the bell 
nearest the ear of Midas with such violence that the 
sleeper emits a grunt of alarm. But he does not re- 
cognise what has happened; to him it is only a shriller 
shriek than usual from a widow or an orphan. He 
slumbers on. 

"Waiter, be so good as to wake Mr. Midas; he is 
disturbing all the other gentlemen in the room." 

It is a terrible task; but it must be obeyed. On 
the one hand there is Midas with half a million, whom 
none of "the other gentlemen," as the waiter knows, 
ever venture to disturb; on the other there is Simpkins, 
with his back to the fire and his double eye-glasses 
over his nose, determined to see it done. I would not 
be that waiter for all his perquisites, though I am told 
tAey come to a pretty penny. 
-W? advances to the sleeping be^caV^ ^x^^ ^^\v^\k^' 
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loudly. He might as well have held a "shepherd's 
hourglass" at his ear for anything that comes of it. 
Then he touches the spring-blind, which goes up with 
a whir like the rising of a cock-pheasant and makes 
Midas jump. But he doesn't jump out of his sleep : a 
widow has just thrown herself off Waterloo Bridge with 

' a last wail of agony — that's all. He slumbers on. 

"Mr. Midas is still snoring," observed Simpkins 
sternly; "did I not tell you, waiter, to wake him?" 

The waiter is in a cold perspiration and well-nigh 
desperate. Every eye in the room is on him, and 
everyone has a newspaper in his hand ready to put 
before his face when the catastrophe shall have taken 
place. Everyone, that is, except Simpkins, who regards 
the proceedings with contemptuous complacency, with 
his coat-tails under his arms. The waiter has seized a 
Post Office Directory of enormous size, and staggers 
with it towards his victim. A young member of the 
club — we have several in the Megatherium now for 
whom plum-cake is added to the carte at luncheon 
time — who has never seen this performance before, is 
immensely excited. He thinks (and hopes) the Direc- 
tory is about to be dropped upon Midas, like that tor- 
toise he has so lately read of upon the head of the 
Greek philosopher, and that he will only wake to find 
himself in Hades. No such luck. The waiter steals 
behind the ofiender, and drawing his breath like a 
paviour, hurls the mighty volume on the table imme- 
diately behind his chair. You would have thought 
Midas would have jumped out of his skin. 

He only murmurs, "Quite right, pul it dowcvr ^^ 

a/Tccts to believe that the waiter Yias \iio\x^\. ^i^^sca. "^ 
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cup of coffee. But he is really wide awake. He knows, 
though he does not look up, that Simpkins is in the 
room, and has ordered him to be aroused. 

He knows, though everybody else has a newspaper 
before their eyes, that all are shaking with suppressed 
mirth. He knows that the waiter, purple with his 
exertions and breathless with apprehension, is dusting 
a table where there is no dust; but he calmly takes up 
the paper which is on his lap (or rather on his knees, 
for lap he has none), and absorbs himself in its con- 
tents upside down. Silence reigns in the reading-room, 
thanks to Simpkins. I believe he could bring the Rus- 
sian Government itself to reason, without dynamite, if 
only it could be made worth his while. 

From the mention of that last proviso it would be 
very unjust to draw the deduction that Simpkins is 
mercenary. Far from it: his public services will pro- 
bably never have any other recognition than this 
humble record of them. "I like my tobacco," he says, 
in his epigrammatic way, "but I don't care about my 
quid pro quo'* 

Nevertheless when he has conferred enfranchise- 
ment upon some individual, he will sometimes permit 
gratitude to take a definite shape, as in the following 
instance. 

The meekest man in the Megatherium^ and the most 
melancholy, is without doubt Meredith Moles, or, as he 
is more familiarly termed, "the Ghost." A man who 
was never very sprightly, and who probably had at no 
time the art of attaching his fellow-creatures to himself, 
but of late months whose air of depi^^^A^ciiv \vas» X^^cRja^R. 
sucJi that, after raising ttieii eyes iiom \)aa x^ess's^^^^^. 
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iien he enters the room, they mechanically seek the 
3lumn headed "suicides" from the mere association 
f ideas. He was once a friend of old Stivers, but 
lat did not help him much in the social way, for old 
tivers knew nobody else, and, besides, died six weeks 

One afternoon, when I happened to be talking to 
impkins in the smoking-room, "the Ghost" gHded in 
s usual, through five inches of doorway or so, like a 
oor relation, and made for the newspaper table, as 
lOUgh he had been despatched by the other "shades" 
3elow) for the latest intelligence. The first journal he 
)ok hold of he dropped with an exclamation of dis- 
ust so marked that it aroused our attention. Moles 
^as not a sporting man, we knew, but why the sight of 
le Weekly Welsher should have affected him in that 
^ay we could not imagine. Simpkins, naturally sym- 
athetic (and also exceedingly curious), at once resolved 
3 fathom this mystery. 

"Moles, my boy" (the idea of Moles being a boy, 
r having been a boy at any time, and especially Simp- 
ins' boy, was preposterous indeed, but my remarkable 
riend has a cheerful way with everybody) — "Moles, my 
oy," he said, "you look a cup too low. Can I do 
nything for you?" Moles uttered a laugh like a stage 
emon. "Do for him?" it seemed to say; "what can 
nyone do for a man who is already done for?" But in 
^ords he answered nothing. 

"But what is it you want?" continued the sym- 
athetic Simpkins. "You look as if you vjaLuXjt^ ^ava&- 
ung very much indeed" (And so he did\ \i>ma\>^ 
''Idaresayldo/' was the desperate xepm^^x. ^'^^^> 
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I want the evening paper. Perhaps you can get one for 
me from Bontem yonder; Fm not equal to it." 

Old Bontem as usual had half-a-dozen of them. He 
was reading the Pall Mall, with which he concealed 
the St. James's Gazette, and was sitting rather high, 
from having all the other evening papers underneath 
him. 

"Mr. Bontem," said Simpkins with exceeding polite- 
ness, "be so good as to pass me the St, James's Gazette." 

Bontem looked up like a very morose old dog in- 
deed, who has one bone in his mouth, and some more 
under his paw awaiting their turn. 

"Fm just going to read it myself." 

" Then the Pall Mall, if you please," 

"I am reading it, sir." 

"Then the Globe, and the Echo, and the Evening 
Standard," continued Simpkins imperturbably, as though 
he were playing the juvenile game of Ninicumtwitch, 
in which you ask for cards out of your adversary's 
hand from memory. 

Bontem growled something which the pen of propriety 
declines to repeat Suffice it to say, he has not the 
same objection to oaths which Mr. Bradlaugh entertains. 

"Waiter," exclaimed Simpkins sternly, "bring me 
some large-sized letter paper.'* 

Whereupon old Bontem, perceiving that the other 

is about to write to the Committee, observes, "I beg 

your pardon, sir, I am rather hard of hearing, did you 

ask for the evening paper ?H and gives him the whole 

pile of them. 

'' What a wonderful man yoM axeV^ tcwltvswx^^^qVs I 
approvingly, as Simpkins landed Xkem on^\ Vo Vwsv. ''^^ 
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am really greatly obliged to you. If I can do anything 
in return." 

"You can," interrupted Simpkins; "tell me and my 
friend here why you looked so miserable just now — so 
very miserable even for you — when you took up the 
Weekly Welsher." 

Moles gave a little moan. "It's a sad story," he 
said, "but perhaps it will relieve my mind to tell it." 
So we pushed our own chairs into a comer and he told 
it us, then and there. 

"You didn't know old Stivers, I suppose, except by 
sight; nobody did but me. I knew him very well. His 
being so friendless — which was likewise my case — at- 
tracted me towards him. I do assure you, gentlemen, 
I had no other motive." 

, "How should you have had?" said Simpkins en- 
couragingly; "he was a stupid cross old man." 

"Very much so," admitted Moles. 

"And deaf," continued Simpkins. 

"As a post, sir," agreed Moles with vicious energy. 
"I don't know that he had anything to redeem him. I 
took to him because I had nobody else to take to." 

"And from motives of benevolence," put in Simpkins 
in his dry way. 

"Just so," continued Moles, "I thought I had men- 
tioned that. He often asked me to his bachelor home, 
and though it was not an attractive one, nor the dinner 
nearly so good as at the club, I used to take compassion 
on his solitude. But his conversation was dreadful; he 
never talked of anything else but the Weekly WctsFier" 

**Good heavens!'' exclaimed Simp\dii.s, ^^^'Vv'aX. c.qvs\.^ 
o/d Stivers have had to do with that?" 

0/^.fr„r^ ra/e^ rSecond Series). * 
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"Nothing, nothing," answered Moles despairing 
"he was at least only a trustee for some minor w 
owned the paper. But as it was the sole mimda 
matter (except the three per cents.) in which he h 
the faintest interest whatever, it monopolised his mir 
He used to read aloud to me its accounts of the set- 
between "the Putney Pet" and "Fulham Favourit 
"with the gloves" (the only occasion they ever wc 
them), and its leading articles bewailing the illegali 
of prize-fights. He read tit-bits from its columns 
facetiae which made me the melancholy creature y 
now behold. He gave me such details of its circulati 
as shook my faith in human intelligence. He dosed i 
with the Weekly Welsher till I hated it, as in boyho 
I hated the Greek grammar." 

"But why on earth did you stand it?" inquir 
Simpkins, inflating his capacious chest in his veheme 
regret that it had not fallen to his lot to tackle Stive 

"Well, you see, he was old and ill," said MoL 
"and had no friend in the world." 

"Nor relative," suggested Simpkins. 

"Just so," sighed Moles; "only one cousin who w 
a clergyman, and had said something against the Weel 

Welsher which the old man swore he would never f( 
give, and he kept his word. Well, I bore with t 

Welsher; but what I could not stand was Stivers thro 
ing his handkerchief over his face when he had do 
reading, and going fast asleep. My self-respect, as 1 
guest, was wounded." 

'*Gsid, rd have pulled his handkerchief off, aJ 
pretty quick," said Simpkins, srvoiUiv^ ^^^-acctf:.^. 
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"I don't think that would have quite done," replied 
Moles, plaintively. 

"Done? it would have done him a world of good, 
sir," asserted Simpkins confidently. 

"It would not have done me any good," sighed 
Moles. 

"Too much like throwing off the mask, eh?" sug- 
gested Simpkins. 

"Well, I thought he would resent it, poor old man; 
I should have liked to have done it," sighed Moles, 
"and tweaked his nose into the bargain. But, after all, 
he was my host. I therefore took no stronger measure 
than simply absenting myself from his society. When 
he asked me to dinner the next time I declined the 
invitation. He asked me a second time, and I de- 
clined again. And in a day or two — I believe, from 
finding no one to listen to the Weekly Welsher — he 
died." 

"And then?" inquired Simpkins. 

"Oh, nothing. Only a fortnight afterwards I met 
a lawyer at a dinner party who asked me how it was I 
came to quarrel with old Stivers; I answered that I 
never had quarrelled with him." 

"* That's very curious,' he replied; *for being his 
executor I happen to know that within ten days of his 
decease he had left you 20,000/. Then he made a 
new will and bequeathed it to the Almhouse for Decayed 
Light Weights, an institution he took an interest in 
through reading the Weekly Welsher,' You don't won- 
der now perhaps why I dislike that paper," moaned 
Moles in conclusion, 
''No, I don't/' admitted Simpkins, "Xout mX.^x^'sia^'^ 
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narrative only corroborates what I have always thought 
respecting unselfishness. It is no use being unselfish 
up to a certain point and then becoming natural. You 
must go through with it. It's just like advertising. To 
advertise in a small way is to throw away your money. 
Do it thoroughly, or don't do it at all." 

For the life of me I could not help saying, "Now, 
do you consider yourself selfish or unselfish, Simpkins?" 

"Never you mind, sir," said Simpkins; "let it suf- 
fice for you that whatever I do I do upon principle." 

It is impossible to reproduce the noble air and tone 
with which he delivered this remark. They quite put 
out of the question all further inquiry into his motives 
of action; but whatever they are, there is no question 
about one thing, namely, that there is no such public 
benefactor in our club as Simpkins. 
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If you have never read my work — Dr. Dormer's 
masterpiece, as I am told it is termed by the profes- 
sion — upon the Skin, in connection with the interesting 
subject of tattooing, you had better get it, because the 
book is becoming exceedingly rare. I may say without 
vanity that it is by far the best monograph on the sub- 
ject that exists; for it is the only one. Others — hun- 
dreds of others — have written, of course, upon skin 
diseases. Indeed, the question I found myself putting 
to myself on commencing practice in London as an ex- 
pert in that branch of the healing art was, "What have 
they not written about?" There are nowadays but two 
methods of getting one's name known and establishing 
a medical reputation in London: one is by taking a 
house in Mayfair with an immense doorplate, and set- 
ting up a brougham and pair in which you sit well for- 
ward and are driven rapidly about as if you had not a 
moment to lose; the other is by the publication of 
some exhaustive treatise with coloured plates. Most of 
these last, though often striking (indeed, once seen, you 
will never forget them), are to the unprofessional eye 
by no means attractive, and it was not my object to te- 
commend myself to the profession oiiYy. "Vii^\fc^^> '^^^^- 
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fore, of any glowing account of the nature of Car- 
buncles, or genial essay on Port-wine Marks, I devoted 
myself to the comparatively unknown but picturesque 
subject of Tattooing. 

It was not, it must be owned, one of very general 
application, but it had some general interest, and if 
only that could be aroused and concentrated upon 
Nicholas Dormer, his future would be assured. 

I had the honour of being the first man to intro- 
duce to the public (through the columns of the Me- 
dical Mercury) the case of Matthew Stevadore, the most 
highly coloured and artistically executed individual 
known to science. He had been made prisoner in 
Chinese Tartary and sentenced to be put to death, but 
his punishment had been commuted (or extended) to 
tattooing. Five others suffered with him, but he was 
the only survivor of the operation, which combined the 
horrors of sitting for one's portrait with those of vivi- 
section. The victim was held fast by four strong men, 
while a fifth, the artist, worked away upon him with a 
split reed, like a steel pen, for hours. At the end of 
three months he was considered finished, and would 
doubtless have been "hung upon the line" if the Chinese 
Tartars had had a Royal Academy in which to exhibit 
him. 

The pigments used are doubtful; it is certain they 
were not powdered charcoal, gunpowder, or cinnabar, 
the colours used by our native artists (chiefly marine) 
for the same purpose, inasmuch as "none of the par- 
ticles remained entangled in the meshes of the true 
skin (coriumy^ or "became eticap?Axled" (?.<^e article in 
.^i/fira/ Mercury) " in the ntaie^X. lycci^V^Xxc. ^^asAi^' 
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One must conclude that the work was performed by 
the simple agency of the juice of plants. Yet the 
effect produced was perfect. "So it ought to be," 
poor Matthew used to say with a groan of reminis- 
cence, when complimented upon his personal appear- 
ance. Indeed, I have no doubt that the operation hurt 
him very much. If he had known that he was going 
to be a contribution to science, or even to have formed 
the subject of an article in tlje Mercury, he might (per- 
haps) have borne up better. But, as it was, those con- 
solatory reflections were denied him. He had only the 
satisfaction of feeling that (if he . survived) he would be 
the best illustrated man in Chinese Tartary. 

He looked, when in nature's garb, as though the 
whole of his body was tightly enveloped in a robe of 
the richest webbing. From the crown of his head to 
the tips of his toes he was covered with dark blue 
figures of plants and animals, in the interspaces of which 
were written characters (testimonials, for all I know) 
in blue and red. The hands were tattooed on both 
surfaces, but only with inscriptions; probably a con- 
densed biography of the artist himself, with a catalogue 
of his other works. The blue figures stopped short at 
the insteps, but the tattooing was continued on the feet 
in scarlet to the roots of the nails. Through the very 
hair of the scalp and beard could be seen "designs" in 
blue. On the whole body there were no fewer than 
388 figures: apes, cats, tigers, eagles, storks, swans, 
. elephants, crocodiles, snakes, fish, lions, snails, and men 
and women; of inanimate objects such as fruits, ftci^^x'5.^ 
leaves, and bows and arrows, there was 3\so 2l\^c^^ 
supply; and upon his forehead on each. s\d^ ^^'t^ ^"^^ 
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panthers "regardant" — that is, looking down with ad- 
miration (as well they might) upon this interesting and 
unrivalled collection. 

Such were the attractions of my honest friend 
Matthew Stevadore, who made a good deal of money 
by the exhibition of them in Vienna, where I went on 
purpose to see him. It may certainly be said of him, 
if of anybody, that "we shall never look upon his like 
again." It has been remarked that "beauty is only 
skin-deep," but in his case it was at all events more 
lasting than usual. If it was not "a joy for ever," he 
retained it as long as he lived. 

Of course I incorporated my notes in the Mercury 
upon this case — after what had been written upon him, 
Matthew didn't care twopence what was written ahoul 
him — in my work upon Tattooing, which also contained 
a full-length portrait of him in colours. It had an 
immense success, but, strange to say, did not increase 
— that is, commence — my professional practice. I 
published another book of a more scientific kind with 
the same result; that is to say, it had none. It was 
tolerably successful as medical works go — costing the 
author not more than fifty pounds or so; but, as was 
remarked by the senior surgeon of our hospital, who 
has the misfortune to be a wag, "it didn't beat the 
tattoo;" while the general public of course never so 
much as heard of it. 

One day, however, grim Fortune relaxed into a 
smile which I took for good-nature, though, as it turned 
out, it was only cynicism. A carriage and pair drove «; 
up to my door, out of wTaicla. s\.ep^^^ ^xv ^\sv\xv<5;\A. ^^t- « 
sonage. There is a temptatioii to \e^N^ \tox. ^^"^^xv^^csa^ 
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of my visitor as it stands; but I scorn to deceive the 
public, and therefore hasten to add that it was not a 
member of the Royal Family. He was not at that time 
even a peer of the realm; but nevertheless he was a 
man of great importance. I knew him by sight as one 
of the life-governors of our hospital; and I knew him 
by report as being one of the greatest financiers in the 
City. A tall soldier-like fellow, very upright, though 
he bore on his own shoulders many a gigantic specu- 
lation, and with an air of command that was quite 
Napoleonic, as befitted the master of millions. Being 
so very rich, there were naturally many stories afloat 
concerning him, and all to his disadvantage. The same 
thing happens in the case of all our great men, from 
statesmen to poets. His mother was in the workhouse; 
his brother in penal servitude; he had murdered his 
first wife, and was starving his second. He himself — 
as a slight drawback to the enjoyment of his ill-gotten 
gains — had a disease previously unknown to the human 
species. 

If so, I only hoped he had come to consult me 
about it. A surgeon's duty is to heal, not to give ear 
to idle rumours. Still, I could not help regarding him 
as he took his seat in my study with a certain curiosity. 
His name was Mostyn, or rather his card asserted as 
much; his features were Caucasian, and suggested 
Moses. His speech was very calm and deliberate, 
either the result of indifference to any change of fortune 
that might possibly befall him, or a precautionary mea- 
sure to restrain a natural tendency to talk t]KiOM^\»s» 

''My visit here, Dr. Dormer, is a stxicfty coiiSA^XiJa^ 
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one. I trust to your honour as a member of a chival- 
rous profession — and I will also make it worth, your 
while — not to reveal the nature of this application to 
any human being, during my lifetime." 

I gave my promise, and kept it. Mr. Most^joi—- 
Dives Mostyn, as the world once called him — has long 
since been gathered to his fathers, whoever they were. 
He died in Paddington Workhouse. 

"In my early days," he went on, "I bore a very 
different character from that which I have since ac- 
quired." Here he stopped: he was obviously in a diffi- 
culty. I hastened to help him out of it. 

"You mean, perhaps," said I, smiling (as though it 
were of no consequence), "that it was an ^V^different 
one?" 

"Just so," he answered; "thank you. Not that I 
ever did anything positively discreditable." 

I waved my hand to intimate that even if it had 
been so (which was incredible), it would make no 
matter to me. This kind of "treatment" in such cases 
(to speak professionally) I have always found to afford 
immense relief. 

"In youth, however," proceeded my visitor, "I was 
what is called a ne'er-do-well. I could not settle to 
anything. Finance — of which, if I may say so, I have 
shown myself to be a master — was a calling not at that 
time open to me. I never had more than a few shil- 
lings to call my own, and any attempts to persuade 
other people to let me have the management of their 
shillings would have been Viop^\^^^. 'X^^^'S: \x\ass. ^^ 
ready/' said Mr. Mostyn, drawing \v\xgsi€A m^, ^^\svi&L"^^ 
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lOur had not yet struck. I quarrelled with my family 
ind enlisted." 

Here he stopped again and I nodded — not exactly 
Lpproval, I hope, but acquiescence. The thing had 
lappened so long ago that it was ridiculous to censure 
t; and besides, it was not my business. 

"The life of a soldier, Dr. Dormer, is attractive to 
idventurous spirits, and though I never was an ad- 
irenturer — far from it — I had my dreams of military 
ylory. They lasted about three weeks, when I de- 
serted." 

"That was serious," I observed. 

"It was very serious, sir, in its consequences. I 
was detected, brought back again, and — it was in the 
old times, you see" — he hesitated, and once more I 
had the satisfaction of helping him out of his embar- 
rassment. 

"I think I guess what happened," I said. "It may 
be indicated by a single letter, may it not?" 

"You are right. The letter D. It is branded be- 
tween my shoulders. You are the great authority upon 
^brands' of this description. I am come here to have 
it removed." 

"Well, really, Mr. Mostyn," said I, "111 do my best. 
But I never did have anything of this precise character 
to deal with — ^just let me look at it." 

He took off his coat and things and bared his 
shoulders. 

"What's it like?" he inquired. "I have cricked my 
neck a dozen times in trying to look at it. At tha 
time it — it happened — though it was by t\o tw^^cc^s* '^ 
vd-Jetter day for me in the usual sens^— 1 '^^ ^^^ 
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impression — a very strong impression — that it was 
red." 

"It is white now," I answered, "or nearly so; only 
when you strike it — see " 

"I can't see," returned the patient testily. 

"Quite true: I beg your pardon. You must take 
my word for it that when you strike it, it becomes red 
again." 

"It's quite visible, I conclude, whatever colour it is 
— eh, doctor?" 

"Well, yes, I am bound to say it is." 

"You could read it ten feet off, I daresay? Come, 
be frank with me." 

"I am not near-sighted, my dear sir," I replied, 
"and therefore could read it at twenty. It's a very 
large letter." 

"I don't doubt it," he answered grimly. It seemed 
to me at one time that I was all D. I must look like 
one of those sandwich-men who go about with capitals 
between their shoulders." 

"Well, Mr. Mostyn, of course I should never have 
ventured to make use of such a parallel, but since you 
mention it, it does remind one of some sort of advertis- 
ing medium. There are many things so advertised," I 
added consolingly, "of a most respectable character." - 

"No doubt," he answered drily. "My D must look 
like something theological and denunciatory." - 

"Or a certain famous sherry," said I, falling into r 
his humour. 

"Ah, but that's not brandied," he answered bitterly. ^ 

I confess I compassionatjed iKy nasvIox slixcerely. To I 
^ man in his position it must \iaN^ Xi^^^i. n^t^ ^v\ 
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agreeable to have this tell-tale memento of the past 
about him. And, after all, I knew for certain nothing 
worse about him than that he had had a distaste for 
the army, which, indeed, I shared with him. He had 
evidently a great deal of humour, which, in a private 
soldier, must be a very dangerous possession. "There 
is no discharge in that war," as the preacher says, un- 
less you can purchase it; so that really he had had no 
alternative but to desert. 

I think my visitor read something of my thoughts, 
for he observed, "You see, this may be a very un- 
fortunate thing for me. Dr. Dormer. People may say 
things behind my back and welcome, but if they saw 
things?" 

"Well, you don't bathe in public, I conclude," said 
I consolingly. ^ 

"No, but there are always risks. I might be run 
over by a cab and taken to a hospital. The idea of 
the possibility of disclosure makes me miserable. The 
higher I get in the financial world, the more dangerous 
my position appears to me. I have been twice * de- 
corated' by foreign Governments; just imagine if it 
should come to be known that I had been decorated 
by my own, though (as we say in the House of Com- 
mons) *in another place.'" 

I had forgotten that Mr. Mostyn was in the House. 
Indeed, that circumstance was merely a sort of pendant 
or corollary to his eminent position. He was essentially 
a man of mark, though until that morning, of course, I 
had never known how very literally he was so. 

"The question is, doctor," he contimied ^ax^bj^ 
^^ can you take it out?" 
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The phrase he used was a ridiculous one; a mark 
of that sort was not like the initials on a stolen pocket- 
handkerchief, to be picked out and smoothed away, 
and I frankly told him so. 

"The trace of the branding-iron is then indelible, I 
conclude?" 

He was very cool, but I noticed his voice trembled 
in alluding to the instrument of his disgrace. 

"I am afraid so. Science — or at least my science 
— knows no means of eradicating it. There is, indeed, 
one method by means of which your secret may be pre- 
served." 

"Name it, and then name whatever fee you please," 
he exclaimed excitedly. 

"Well, you could be branded again in the same 
place with something different — sojne mark of good 
conduct, for example." 

He shook his head and put on his hat and other 
garments. 

"Thank you for your obliging offer," he said, "but 
I have had enough of that" 

It was obvious that he had quite made up his mind 
upon the point, so I did not press it, and we parted ' 
excellent friends. 

The great financier's visit, even had I done him • 
any good, could, from the nature of the caste, have' 
been of no advantage to me in the way of advertise- 
ment; and as matters stood, except for his fee, I was' 
not a halfpenny the better of it. ' 

For six months afterwards I had no patient of any ' 

importance, and almost begaii to \]bmk. t\va.t my studies i 

Jh tattooing were to have no piac\!\ca\ x^'sj^x. ^\^a\fc^^\> 
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J^^und yet the old house-surgeon at St Kitts Hospital, 
'^^lio was reckoned a sagacious man, had given me this 
^i-dvice: "My dear Dormer, be a specialist; do not at- 
tenuate your intelligence by vague and general studies; 
S-jDply yourself to one thing only — *the little toe and its 
a.ilments,' for example — and stick to it." 

One day a young lady called to consult me. She 
oame in a hack cab, but I saw in a moment that she 
'wras used to a carriage and pair. 

"I cannot give you my name," she said, "and I 
liope you will do me the favour not to seek for it." 

I bowed and assured her that I had no vulgar curios- 
ity of that kind, though, on the other hand, it might 
fV>e necessary, for professional reasons, to be made ac- 
l^iaainted with her circumstances. 

"My case," she said, smiling, "is scarcely one to 

equire such a revelation. However, my position in 

fe is good. I am engaged to be married to a gentle- 

an of title. It is on account of that circumstance that 

am paying you this visit." 

She looked so beautiful and blushed so charmingly, 
at if I had not been a professional man I should have 
vied that gentleman very much. Indeed, I could not 
elp building a little romance about her in my own 
nd: perhaps she didn't like the man, who, being of 
jrsRitle, was permitted by her family to persecute her with 
[sj^is attentions; and it might be that she was come to 
e to be tattooed in some temporary manner in order 
I *|wj choke him off. Her next words, however, showed 
udf^^t ^is supposition was quite unfounded. 

''J Jove the. gentleman, you must undexsUwd, ^ocXot, 

C/i^'fT^^r^ Ta/ffs ("Second SertesJ. "^ 
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very truly, and all my hopes are centred in him; but" 
— here she began to stammer in the most graceful man- 
ner, like some lovely foreigner speaking broken English, 
•^"but, a long time ago" (my visitor was not more 
than eighteen at most), "many years, in fact, I formed 
a girlish aflfection for my cousin Tom." 

"That very often happens," I said encouragingly, 
for she had come to a dead stop. "First love is like 
the measles (except that you catch it again), and leaves 
no trace behind it." 

"I beg your pardon," she replied; "in my case it 
left a very considerable one." 

"Perhaps you had an exceptionally tender heart," 
I said, turning my hands over in professional S5rmpathy> 
"such scars, however, are not ineradicable." 

"Quite true," she said; "and even if they are, they 
are not seen, which is, after all, the main point." 

Then I knew of course that she was a young lady^ 
of fashion, and that sentiment would be thrown away 
upon her. 

"The fact is," she continued with some abruptness^ 
"I may confess at once that I made a great fool of 
myself with Cousin Tom, and in a moment of mutual' 
devotion we tattooed our names upon one another's 
arms. In his case it mattered nothing, but as for me, 
I was very soon convinced of the folly of such a pro- 
ceeding." 

"You quarrelled with your cousin, perhaps?" I sug- 
gested slily^ 

"Of course I quarrelled with him; but whether that 
had happened or not, the inconvenience of such a state 
of things would have been just tiaa ^\aa. TW^ \gis.^. ^^ 
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putting on ball costume was out of the question with a 
big 'Torn' on my arm, such as schoolboys cut on the 
back of a tree. I had to affect a delicacy of constitu- 
tion which compelled me always to wear high dresses. 
Think of that, sir." 

"A most deplorable state of things," I murmured. 

"Well, I got used to that, and might in time have 
come to regard the matter with calmness; but, notwith- 
standing this comparative absence of personal attrac- 
tions, I have had the good fortune to secure the affec- 
tions of a very estimable young nobleman, and hence 
the affair becomes much more serious. Some day or 
another he is almost certain to find out that hateful 
*Tcwn' upon my arm." 

"There is no doubt a possibility of it," I assented 
gravely. 

"Well, that would be a dreadful blow to him, I'm 
sure; he is very sensitive and slightly jealous; and I 
have come to you to have that dreadful word erased." 

With that she turned up her sleeve, and on her 
white shoulder it was true enough the word "Tom" 
was very legibly engraved, though fortunately not quite 
so much at large as she had led me to expect. 

"It does not look to me to have been done in gun- 
powder as usual," observed I after a careful scrutiny. 

"It wasn't," she answered peevishly; "it was done 
in slate-pencil, which we scraped together (idiots that 
we were) on the same plate." 

"It's very well done," I answered; "that is, from a 
tattooing point of view. May I ask if the christian 
name of your cousin Tom has any iesem\A^\ic& \a "Cssaiv. 
of your intended husband?" 
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"No, not the least. Why do you ask?" 

"Well, if it had been anything similar — such as 
John, you see — we might have converted Tom into 
John, and nobody would have been any the wiser; in- 
deed, the young man would have taken it as a very 
pretty and original compliment." 

*-That would have been a capital plan," assented 
the young lady admiringly; "unfortunately, however, 
his name is Alexis." 

As substitution was impossible, I was compelled to 
try erasure, and even that was a very difficult job. I 
had no idea that powdered slate-pencil could be so 
permanent. In the end, by persevering with infusions 
of milk, I contrived to tone down the objectionable 
"Tom" to a vague inscription such as to a man of 
research would have suggested Nineveh or the Moabite 
stone; in the case of Lord Alexis, however, I suggested 
that it might be attributed to the result of an unusually 
successful vaccination, and I have good reason to be- 
lieve that that was the view he took of it. 

As for the young lady, she showed her gratitude in 
a very practical way, and I owe a considerable portion 
of my present extensive practice to her good offices. 
In my whole experience, however, I have never had a 
more delicate case than hers. 
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There was very little in John Jebb, Esq., but what 
there was his friends objected to. While he was only 
moderately rich they hung aloof from him, but when he 
became a millionaire, of course that course of conduct 
became impossible. It is contrary to human nature to 
ignore a man who has twenty thousand a year, espe- 
cially if he doesn't spend it He had a few distant 
relatives, but there is always a chance of a man's not 
dying intestate, and John Jebb, although he was not 
old, was stout and had a short throat For my own 
part, I have known men not nearly so rich and not 
more disagreeable. He was good-natured in doing 
things that gave him no trouble, and generous with his 
advice when it did not take money out of his pocket* 
In all matters of expenditure connected with himself he 
was more than liberal, he was lavish; and he had no 
hesitation in telling you so. I never knew anyone who 
shone so — with self-complacency — at the head of his 
dining-table. "That champagne, my dear fellow, will 
not hurt you. It is not the sort of thing, I do assure 
you, that you get at home. As soon as I am assured 
of its being a good year I always ^eott^ \\i^ ^\sft\& 
brand'' Jebb could not be said to "b^ ol ^ \^N^\<i\!^ 
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habit of mind, but some things were sacred to hin 
for example, his madeira. He would speak of it y\ 
a hushed voice, as of the unforgotten dead. The bo 
used to be brought out and exhibited before it ^ 
opened. "Look at the cobwebs," he would murr 
plaintively, as though^he were quoting — 

Look at her gannents, clinging like cerements. 

He would watch it being placed in its cradle ai 
mother might hang over her dead baby; and he die 
like jokes about it any more than she would h 
done. 

Young Binks of the Stock Exchange discove: 
that. I need not say — for otherwise he would not h; 
been a guest of Jebb's — that he was a well-connec 
young fellow (son of Sir Gilbert Binks, member 
Downshire), but he had fallen into bad habits in 
City and become a wag. 

"That last bottle of yours was corked, Jebb," 
had once the audacity to say. 

"Corked! My madeira corked?" I really thou 
Jebb would have choked with indignation. He lool 
so red as well as angry, that Binks, who had taken qi 
as much wine as was good for him, was sobered in 
instant. 

"I only meant," he said with a sickly smile, "t 
it was corked before it was drawn." 

It was not a very good joke, but it cost Binks i 
hundred a year; for Jebb never gave him any busir 
afterwards. 

CjTUs Plush, the Royal A.cadem\d.a.\i, >(iciaM^ ^ "^VS 
courtier, was once betrayed mXo a. ^\mA^ \si^\^«j 
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Jebb was a great patron of art, and was acknowledged 
by Plush, for reasons that were not inexplicable, to 
have a very good judgment in modem painting. Jebb's 
country residence. Fresco Castle — an historic mansion 
of great size and strength-— was furnished in the most 
artistic manner, as all his visitors had cause to know. 
On the morning after your arrival, Jebb always took 
you over his "little place," as he humorously termed it, 
and eulogised ever)rthing to that extent that, had one 
not felt certain (from what one knew of Jebb's habits 
of caution) that it was insured, it would have suggested 
arson. It is bad enough to be taken over a man's 
stables after breakfast — why, oh why, does your host 
in the country always do this? — but an enforced in- 
spection of a whole mansion, as if one was an auctioneer 
or appraiser, is a little too much. The ceilings at 
Fresco Castle are splendidly illustrated, and if you lay 
on your back on the floor might no doubt repay perusal, 
but nothing in the way of allegory can in my opinion 
compensate for a crick in the neck. 

The nymphs and deities thus portrayed were hate- 
ful to Plush, who dates the true dawn of art no further 
back than the year in which he himself began to 
"flourish," and he showed great impatience during this 
terrible ordeal. 

In the great drawing-room, where, overhead, Venus 
is apparently being "dipped" in the sea in a very in- 
adequate bathing-gown by Neptune and other marine 
assistants, Jebb is always especially eloqvieivt. 

**Now, you would never imagine, Mr. 1?\\3l^, ^^^ 
tAdt exquisite painting left the hand of CeVmeUo m^x^ 
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than three centuries ago; the tints, the tones, the colours 
are as bright as ever." 

"What a pityl" exclaimed Plush. 

He couldn't resist it ("canvas could hardly have 
stood it/' as he afterwards said, "much less flesh and 
blood"); but, just as in the case of poor Binks, Jebb 
never gave him another commission. 

Perhaps it was his rupture with Plush that turned 
Jebb from painting to its sister art, but certainly of 
late years he has decidedly gone in more for sculpture, 
or, as Plush disdainfully terms it, "taken to marbles" 

A statue of himself, considerably over life size, 
adorns the great staircase at Fresco: he is represented 
making his great speech in Parliament (about shutting 
the window), and since it manifestly portrays a stout 
personage in the act of speaking, it is no wonder 
(though he doesn't like it) that strangers exclaim, "Fox, 
of course." 

But what he prided himself most upon was the 
mantelpiece of Carrara marble, with a satyr's head in 
the middle of it, which he caused to be put up in the 
great hall. I don't know what it cost — of course he 
told me, but I have forgotten it — but it was something 
fabulous, nor was he the only person who had paid for 
it. What have I myself not suffered from Jebb's lec- 
tures upon the Carrara marbles! 

To hear him talk, one would have thought that the 
block out of which that chef-d'oeuvre was hewn had 
been endowed with moral virtues. 

"It is virgin white, sir, without a stain. The 
marble of Pentelicus is notbmg \.o *\\«" 

Dr. Toft, the geologist, nv\iq \\ves *m ^^ \i€vg£^^\s: 
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liood, came oyer to inspect it; but his remarks were on 
the whole unfriendly to the mantelpiece. He said 
something in a depreciatory tone about its not being 
^*the fracture of loaf-sugar," which Jebb reseated ex- 
ceedingly. 

"Fractures and loaf-sugaari" he cried, pulling down 
lis waistcoat and settling his cravat; "I tdl you ifs 
equal to Parian." 

Jebb's mantelpiece was not only equal to Parian, 
lut in one particular greatly superior to it, for it had 
the faculty, or at least the Satyr had, of altering its ex- 
pression. If it had been Jebb's statue that did this, it 
-would have been almost certain (taking the average of 
the human face divine) to have been an improvement, 
"but in a mantelpiece one prefers monotony. I don't 
xnean to say that the Satyr "breathed and glowed" in 
the manner attributed to statuary by the poet, but it 
really did begin to show signs of animation. 

Jebb himself, as was natural, since he was never 
tired of admirii^ the stately pile (it was of immense 
dimensions), was. the first to discover this. 

I happened to be at Fresco Castle when the con- 
victicm was brought home to him, and he <Jid me the 
honour to confide it to me. 

"My dear Jones," said he one morning after break- 
fast, "I want your opinion upon the most astounding 
circumstance that ever took place in the history of the 
Universe." 

Then he took me into the gr^t hall, locked all the 
Hj^ doors, and leading me up to the mantelpiece, ^cyvxA^^ 
m'^ih his Gnger to the very centre of it, and eTt^sMxve.^ 

r ■■""■■"•""•""" "* 
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he had gone out of his mind. There was nothing to 
be seen on the marble but the Satyr's head with his 
odious grin, and so I told him. 

"Look at it again, Jones! I tell you it's alive!" 

"Well," said I gently, "it is alive in one sense; we 
all know the line about the living marble, but that's 
metaphorical." 

"It's not a metaphor, it's reality," whispered Jebb 
hoarsely. "I have watched it day by day and week by 
week, and I am convinced that marble perspires." 

"Gracious goodness! what does it do that for?" 

"I don't know; I only know it does. Take the 
magnifying glass and look where my finger points." 

I looked, and it was true enough that in the Satyr's 
eye there was a place less white than its surroundings, 
apparently covered with a gentle exudation. 

"Out, damp spot," was the quotation that naturally 
rose to my lips, but in Jebb's perturbed state of mind 
I felt it would be cruel (and might be dangerous) to 
make light of his trouble. I accordingly murmured 
something about the effects of shadow. 

"No, no," he replied impatiently, "I have tried to 
think that, of course, but it's nothing of the kind; that 
spot yonder grows darker and damper every morning." 

"Perhaps it's the dew," I suggested; but I felt that 
the observation was scarcely worthy of serious attention. 
He took no notice of it, but only murmured, "I'm sure 
it's something alive; I think I shall send for the doctor." 

This struck me as an excellent idea, and that what 
would be a great improvement on it would be to hint 
that he should bring a strait-^a\^\eoa.\- \fvJCcv. V\xc\. -^xsd a j 
couple of keepers. 
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"You see, the doctor knows all about marbles," he 
continued, "and this may be a peculiarity of the Car- 
ara. Perhaps it comes and goes." 

Then I perceived it was the geologist Dr. Toft, 
ind not the physician, that my host had in his mind. 

As I felt sure Toft would only laugh at him, I dis- 
luaded Jebb from this course upon the ground that the 
ioctor had been always hostile to the mantelpiece, and 
ve decided to investigate the phenomenon for our- 
»elves. Every morning we very literally "sat down be- 
bre it," on two of the great high-backed hall chairs, 
ind stared and stared at the damp spot till I hardly 
mew whether it was there or not. Sometimes I seemed 
:o see it, and sometimes I didn't. It began to have 
ilmost as great a fascination for me as for Jebb him- 
idf. 

One day a visitor called, and while admiring the 
Mantelpiece, casually observed, "It strikes me that just 
lereabouts" (and he pointed to "the spot") "it would 
ye all the better for a little soap and water." 

Then we knew, of course, that we were not the vic- 
tims of imagination. 

From that moment, as if it felt it was discovered, 
he Carrara perspired visibly without making the least 
effort to conceal it; the spot grew and grew till it be- 
zame the size of a man's hand and the colour of a very 
flirty hand. The Satyr, in fact, had an enormous black 
eye, as if he had made some satirical observation upon 
somebody which had not been taken in good part. The 
place moreover was no longer damp, but ^b«s>c^^\\s^?5 
wet — dripping. 

The remarks of visitors upon tlie ^\x\>i^cX ^xe.-^ '^^ 
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unpleasant that they were excluded from the gr 
altogether, where Jebb and I often sat alone 1 
on the high-backed chairs, watching proceed] 
confess that I was almost as much interested 
matter as he was, and I felt certain that soi 
would come of it. The proverb, Parturiunt mon 
had no sarcasm for us, for even if it should be a 
that would surely be sufficiently surprising. H 
though the Satyr's eye got darker and damper, 
happened; and Jebb, growing impatient, detenu 
have the mystery solved at any cost. He sent p 
for two workmen, and in our presence they t 
mantelpiece down and broke it up. 

At the back of the Satyr's eye was an er 
toad. 

Of course I had heard of such creatures 
found in trees and stones, but until that momen 
never believed it. He was alive, of course, mud 
indeed than life and a great deal uglier. It 
wonder that any marble with a drop of blooc 
veins — and it had veins — should have resented 
sence. Never shall I forget him as he squatter 
a hunch upon the hearthstone, glaring at us \ 
magnificent eyes, and perspiring from every po 
am out at last," he seemed to be saying, "but i' 
long job." 

According to Professor Toft, to whom Jebl 
these particulars, he must have been shut uj 
about twenty billions of years, since marble bel 
the palaeozoic era. He had the impertinence 
that "such, discoveries had ofV.e.iv b^evi \3aa.da 
scientific persons,** 
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To convince him of the bona fides of the whole 
transaction, we sent him the toad for examination. 
Jebb put on his gold spectacles to read his reply. 

"This creature is of the genus hufo, and belongs to 
the amorous section of the caduci-hranchiata." 

"I don't think it can be amorous," I said; "it must 
have lived a very celibate life." 

The Professor, however, had written "anourous," 
which I believe means without a tail. He went on to 
say that the matter was explicable in only two ways, 
and I don't know which was the most offensive to poor 
Jebb. One was that the toad had not been found in 
situ {i.e.y that we we were liars); the other, that 
the marble mantelpiece was not marble at all, but a 
"composition." 
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A DANGEROUS VIRTUE. 

Everyone (perhaps) knows the story of Presence-of- 
Mind Tomkyns (of Oriel), who gained his prenomen 
from hammering with an oar the fingers of the young 
lady who clung to his boat, which she would otherwise 
had overset and drowned him; but his is not the only 
instance wherein that admirable virtue has been dis- 
played to its possessor's disadvantage. Except, indeed, 
1^ the case of running away at once on the first hint 
of danger (where it is almost impossible to go wrong), 
^ am inclined to doubt whether presence of mind is a 
^ue. I have known so many cases wherein people 
endowed with this highly eulogised quality have, in 
^hat the French call "supreme moments^' (Anglic^, 
"narrow shaves," "muckers"), done such things with 
^ang'froid and unpremeditated good judgment as they 
have repented of, but could never atone for, all their lives. 

I once performed an action of this kind myself, 
^hich proved so far from "presence of mind" being 
only second in point of advantage in a railway acci- 
dent to "absence of body," that hardly anything can 
t>e less desirable; and as the public travel a great deal 
^y railway, the recital of it may inteiest \5afeXft.. 

/ wds a passenger one night by tlie ^co\,Oa. ^tl^^^'^.'s* 



( 
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to Edinburgh, and as might have been expected from 
one possessing the quality in question, had taken care 
to make myself particjilarly comfortable. Pullman and 
sleeping cars were unknown in those days, but 1 had 
secured the seat opposite to me for my feet, and was 
as well fortified against the cold as a late dinner at 
"the Rag," with a glass of "sixty-year-old" brandy to 
follow, within, and ulster and rugs without, could make 
lue. I had a friend (no, too suspicious reader, not a 
lady — it was the limited mail train) beside me similarly 
situated, and in the third seat beyond was an urbane 
stranger with his legs up, who, from his discreet silence 
and his having secured the seats on the off side where 
nobody could disturb him, I concluded to be a diplo- 
matist. Having awakened at Carlisle, I got out for 
another petit verre of brandy (much stronger than that 
I had had at the club), and on returning to my car- 
riage found, to my horror, the seat for my feet occupied 
otherwise, by an intruder, and a person too of a class 
to whom the term "a rough customer" would not have 
been inapplicable. Everyone who is anyone can under- 
stand my indignation. Even in omnibuses, which are 
licensed to hold a good many people, persons already 
in possession, however few, resent, I am told, the arrival 
of new comers; but the present outrage was one that was 
intolerable and (except on the Continent) absolutely 
unparalleled. An Englishman's house is his castle; 
but his two seats in a night train are even more sacred 
and peculiar to himself. I was astonished and amazed 
to the last degree, but I was not speechless. 

**My good sir," I said, "you YiaN^ m\%\a!&s.w >jQ\it 
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"No, I ain't; and I mean to travel in this un." 

"But it is my seat, sir." 

"Then I suppose you sits on your legs." 

My friend was asleep (one's friends always are 
asleep when we need their assistance), but I saw a sly 
smile flicker upon the countenance of the diplomatist; 
it was the sort of difficulty (another man's difficulty) 
that amused him. 

"You may not be aware, my good man," I re- 
sumed, "that it is usual for gentlemen on long journeys 
to reserve two seats for themselves." 

"Then they ought to take two tickets," he replied 
surlily: "show me youm — here's mine right enough," 
and he ostentatiously displayed it. It was a second- 
class one. 

I flung down the window and exclaimed with pro- 
fessional promptitude, "Guard, turn out" — I should 
have said, of course, "Guard, turn out this man;" but 
the official (who had half-a-crown of mine in his pocket) 
understood the situation at once. The obnoxious in- 
truder was instantly hauled forth, exclaiming (falsely) 
that he had been inserted in the first class for want of 
room elsewhere. 

I had once more put up my feet triumphantly, and 
was arranging my wraps as the train moved slowly on, 
when I perceived a carpet bag in the rack over the 
opposite seat. My nature is not malicious, and though 
still smarting from my recent wrongs, I felt sorry that 
the poor man should be parted from his solitary article 
of baggage, and thinking there was yet time (or rather 
my immense presence of mind not gwm^ nv^ Uxaa \a 
tbwAJ I plucked the bag from the lack axA \fei^^ *^ 



violently out, as I reckoned, upon the platform; it fell 
however, on the line, about ten yards beyond it. 

"Good heavens," cried I, "he'll lose it." 

"It is no matter," said the diplomatist, in the 
softest and creamiest tone conceivable; "it happens to 
be my bag." 

You might have knocked me down with a feather. 
I made a hundred apologies, all of which he acknow- 
ledged with great politeness. 

"It has my address on it, and will turn up some 
day, no doubt." 

"How could I have been such an infernal fool!" 
I murmiured penitently. 

"Pardon me," he said, still sweetly smiling; "it is 
not that you are — the character you have so graphically 
described, but because you have so much presence of 
mind. For my part I never do anything in a hurry, 
and especially if it seems to be imperatively demanded 
of me; I always carefully avoid being what is vulgarly 
called * equal to the situation.' At one time, indeed, it 
was otherwise. I used to suffer from the same in- 
firmity as yourself, but was cured of it, as I am sure 
you will be, and, as it curiously happens, in a precisely 
similar manner. 

"I was coming by mail one night from the north of 
Scotland; in the carriage with me was but one fellow- 
passenger, a young fellow whom I judged to be in love, 
since he seemed very much occupied with his own 
affairs and said little. He did not appear inclined for 
sleep, and gave me the idea of expectation. Perhaps 
he was to meet his beloved object at his journey's end. 
At a small station just beyond l?ex\k \\fc ^^\.\iKaxv^$i^ 
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out, as I understood from his muttered exclamation, for 
a glass of whisky: it was a bitterly cold winter's night, 
which seemed an excuse for it; but I warned him that 
there was po time to get it, and there was not. The 
carriage door had hardly closed behind him when the 
train went on. 

"I was very sorry for the poor lad, and knowing 
that to be left at so wretched a place without one's 
luggage would be an additional annoyance, with great 
presence of mind I threw out of the window everything 
he possessed: his portmanteau, hat box, and railway 
nig, even to his umbrella. I can see them now, black 
on the snow-covered line, where he could not fail to 
see them from the platform. Then we thundered on for 
about twenty miles, when the train stopped again, and 
who should present himself at the window of the car- 
riage but the young man himself! 

"*I beg your pardon,' he said, *for letting the cold 
air in, but I see it is the wrong compartment I thought 
I had left my luggage here.' 

" *So you did,' I said; *but I chucked it out. I'm 
very sorry, but I thought we had left you behind. I 
did it all for the best' 

"*And you've done it pretty completely,' was his 
dry reply. 

"When he had telegraphed to the last station he 
got in again and explained matters. He was studying 
civil engineering, it seemed, and had bribed the engine 
man to let him drive us for a mile or two. As this was 
contrary to regulations, the man was afraid to let him 
join him at Perth, but told him to jump on at the first 
small station we came to, which Tie accoidiw^ ^^» ^ 
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was a lesson to him not to break the company's by- 
laws, and to me not to be so fond as I used to be of 
exercising my presence of mind." 

After this homily, and my own previous experience 
of what comes of promptness and presence of mind, 
the reader will think that I myself — mot qui vom park 
— would at least never fall into a mistake of that kind 
again. Yet this happened to me only last week. 

I had taken a hurried lunch at my club, before 
going to Brighton, and, finding it to be rather late, had 
flung myself into the first hansom at the door, with an 
impatient "To Victoria." The man drove off, but 
slowly; his horse seemed tired, and after a few yards 
came to a full stop. "What is the matter?" I ex- 
claimed with some irritation. "I am the matter," cried 
a well-known voice; it was a great friend of mine, who 
had stopped the cab, just to shake hands. His quick 
eye saw something beside myself in it. "Why do you 
travel with two umbrellas," he inquired, "like a Japanese 
gentleman of rank with a couple of swords?" 

Then I perceived that the man who had just got 
out of the hansom at the club had left his umbrella 
behind him. Of course I might have left it where it was, 
but, with great presence of mind, it struck me that it 
would be better to entrust it to my friend (who was 
bound for the club) to give it to the porter, for the 
owner, who would thereby recover it at once. I there- 
fore did so, and with the consciousness of having per- 
formed a good action, and also manifested no sHght 
acumen on the spur of the moment, we drove on. 

On arriving at Victoria, I tendered the cabman 
eighteenpence. "What is tiais foi*^'' \ife mQ^vt^^> ^^tSj^ 
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xn indignation which, considering that his actual fare 
svas a shilling, did him, I thought, great credit. 

"It is just fifty per cent, above what I owe you," I 
said, "you very impudent fellow." 

"What!" he cried, in a voice that brought quite 
a little crowd around us; "eighteenpence from the 
Temple!" 

"The Temple! I came from the Megatherium Club, 
you scoundrel." 

"Then that's not your umbrella," he exclaimed 
excitedly, pointing to that article, my own property, 
which I held in my hand. 

"Pardon me," I said sarcastically, but those "are my 
initials." And I held up the handle for his inspection. 
"Then, where is the umbrella that was in the cab?" 
It was really rather difficult to explain; my real 
reason for returning the article by my friend was that 
I had doubts of the cabman's honesty, but I could not 
tell him that. So I had to narrate to a by this time 
considerable audience, including a policeman, who was 
looking at me with great suspicion, that I had sent the 
article away by a friend, for the purpose of returning 
it to its owner. 

"Oh, that's a pretty story," cried the cabman (and 
I felt that it was so, and would be worth telling). "Just 
you look after this party, policeman." 

I had never been in such a false position in my 
life, though, as the reader knows, I had suffered before 
from my great presence of mind. 

"You had better go back, my good friend, to the 
gentleman at the club, who will doubtless lev^^x^L ^CiVO 
said I in a conciliatory tonQ, Then, sudden\^ xe.Ta&Ts^^^- 
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ing it was this abominable cabman's own fault all along, 
I added in a much more natural way, "How dare yon 
take a second fare before you have done with the first? 
Don't you know the regulations vmder which you hold 
your licence?" 

"But I thought, sir, as you was the same gentleman" 
— then I knew (by his civility) that I had conquered. 

"Thought, sir!" I put in; "it would be much 
better for you if you used your eyes instead of thinking. 
The man's a fool!" And then I walked off majestically, 
having already, as I saw, impressed the ficlde crowd 
with the same opinion. 

But I was quite aware, for all that, that the whole 
affair might have been very unpleasant, and that I had 
been very nearly getting into a second hobble through 
my too prompt proceedings, and my fatal gift of pre- 
sence of mind. 
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There are two questions that always agitate the 
female mind in respect to adult persons of the other 
sex. (L) In the case of his being a bachelor, "Why 
does he not marry?" and (H.) in the case of his having 
[fallen under the female yoke, "Why did he marry?" 
[ The reasons are so various in the former instance, that 
f they often occupy the attention of the ladies for many 
[/ears, sometimes even till the poor man dies unwed, 
I when their unsatisfied curiosity reaches its acme. One 
'seems to hear them strike his very tomb with the 
handles of their parasols, and demand of his shade 
Why it was, when it had substance (and enough for 
two), it lived a single life. On the other hand, when 
a man marries, one may say, without any want of gal- 
lantry, that there are by no means so many ways of 
accoimting for it His reasons lie within a more limited 
area, and can be discovered with tolerable certainty — 
generally by the process of elimination. "It couldn't 
have been for her face, nor yet for her figure, &c., &c., 
&c., therefore it must have been for her fortune: Q. 
E. D." 

There have been cases, however, where a man has 
heen induced to many by none of these tSai^^ Y^, ^sA 
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the question, "Why did he marry?" has seemed ten 
times more inscrutable than "Why he didn't?" For, 
what terrible women some men do marry! (Of course 
women also marry some terrible men, a subject too 
ghastly to my mind to be dwelt upon, and besides it 
does not just now concern us.) I have always thought 
that one of the wisest texts in the sacred Scriptures is 
that which describes the deteriorating effect of matri- 
mony upon a female of this sort. She is almost as 
bad as she can be to start with (I don't mean of course 
that she is not virtuous, she is much too inhuman to 
be otherwise), cold, cruel, and mean; but having, con- 
trary to all expectations, secured a husband, she be- 
comes infinitely worse. She is one of the Three Things, 
says Solomon (the other two are by comparison flea- 
bites) "for which the earth is disquieted — an odious 
woman when she is married!" He had a large expe- 
rience of matrimony, and spoke no doubt as he found. 
But why, oh why, do men ever give such women the 
opportunity of becoming worse than they were? This, 
however, is a digression. Letty Jerdan (the woman I 
have in my mind) was by no means such a person as 
Solomon had in his, yet no one (when he did it, at 
least) could form the faintest conception why Richard 
Taunton married her. It was a question that agitated 
female bosoms in her neighbourhood, and far beyond 
it, at the time more than any other, though the curate 
of the parish was eloped with by the churchwarden's 
wife that very month, and carried off to the United 
States. 

Taunton was a stockbto\Ler m a. \«c^^ ^^ ^^ \iMd- 
Jiess. The City, which is figaia\;\Ne m^o\5X.\i€aiSi»,Y:ftr 
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lical in its expressions, called him "warm,"' but socially-' 
Ke was cold (and, for all I know to the ccmtrary, as 
chaste) as snow. He spoke with a ceitain solemnity 
aiid emphasis — ^though he never said an3rthing worth 
hearing — which was particularly annoying. 

I have looked in the face of the Bore, 
The voice of the Simple I know, 
I have welcomed the Muff to my door, 
I have saf by the side of the Slow; 

but Richard Taunton was, to my mind, the most weari- 
some button-holer of them all. Most of his class are 
free from duplicity; their glib tongues betray them, 
even to the most unwary; you feel at ohce that they 
have too great a command of language, or rather, as a 
justly respected lady puts it in her recent memoirs, 
that language has too great a command of ^Aem. But 
the impressiveness of Mr. Richard Taunton's manner 
was such that you felt that something must be coming 
of his eloquence, though nothing did. However, Miss- 
Letty Jerdan didn't seem to mind it (it is, indeed, 
amazing what women will stand in the way of preten- 
tiousness), and her mother liked it. At first I thought 
she only affected to do so, and was sacrificing herself- 
for her daughter's sake, but I do believe she liked it- 
She reasoned, perhaps justly enough, that no yOting 
man would venture to talk so weightily about nothing- 
at all unless he had great possessions; and this con-' 
viction made his conversation not only endurable to 
her, but satisfactory. 

Letty was rather a pretty girl; dark, axvdi XaJ^, ^^ff^i^ 
£ne eyes of which she weU uiiderstx>od \!tL<^ '^^^S '^^ 
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could not only see with them, but play with them, as 
Spanish ladies have the reputation of playing with their 
fans. I have said the reputation — though that is per- 
haps hardly the right word — but for my own part, I 
cannot conceive how any man can be caught with a 
fan any more than with a parasol. In the case of an 
ugly woman, a good large fan, which didn't fold up, 
would of course give her a chance; but what can be 
the good of it when there is nothing to hide? Mariners 
indeed are said to prefer a revolving beacon, which 
now you see and now you don't, to a steady one; but 
that is because it cannot be mistaken for a ship's light 
A woman can scarcely be mistaken for anything else— 
unless it's a girl. As sailors say of a certain apathetic 
(or, for all we know, philosophic) sea bird, "One may 
catch a booby with anything," and perhaps even a fan 
may catch a fool; but Mr. Richard Taunton, who was 
certainly no fool, would never have been caught that 
way. But a woman's eyes! they are very different; and 
in Miss Letty Jerdan's case had no pretensions of con- 
cealment about them. It is true she occasionally 
dropped them, but they didn't fall very far. And I 
think that Mr. Taunton liked them better so than even 
when they were regarding him (another favourite trick 
of theirs) with the most rapt adoration. 

He was a man who preferred not to be gazed at 
too intently: in which he was quite consistent, for he 
himself never looked any one straight in the face. He 
would button-hole you, as I have said, but instead of 
fixing you with a glittering eye, as is the manner of 
most bores, would proceed, as it ^ete, to \xax^w^\ie uni- 
versal nature upon the object. (joAxc^eVi^ ^^Votccl \k& V^^ 
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thus secured. Mrs. Jerdan used to affirm that this 
arose from sh5niess. I never of course dispute a lad/s 
word, and may even from courtesy have gone so far as 
to say, "Very Hkely"; but if so, it was with what per- 
sons of much higher principles than myself term "a 
mental reservation." Even the philosopher who evolved 
a camel from the depths of self-consciousness would 
surely have had a difficulty in entertaining the idea of 
a shy stockbroker. Privately, indeed, I always suspected 
Mr. Richard Taunton of being a bit of a rogue. He 
was too wise and prudent for so young a man — he was 
but five-and-thirty at the most — and also too rich. It 
is all very well to be the architect of one's own for- 
times, but the coping-stone must not be placed upon 
them too early. 

A famous novelist and statesman, not indifferent to 
the claims of wealth, used to be fond of trotting out a 
certain nightmare of his. "I once," he would say, 
"dreamt a most delightful dream. I thought I was the 
very richest man in England. There was no end to 
my money. I revelled in it, I rolled in it." (I wish I 
could reproduce the pompous unction with which these 
words were wont to be uttered.) "All men were at my 
feet, and it is scarcely necessary to add, all women. A 
vast multitude thronged my doors, from mom to eve, 
exclaiming, *How rich he is! How very rich he is!' I 
was indescribably happy. But one day, when the people 
were offering up their usual adoration to me, at high 
noon, a chill shrill voice exclaimed, *But how did he 
get his money?' The fickle crowd took up the cry: 
*Ah, how indeed? How did he get his money?' It '^^s» 
impossibJe that I could — er — er — lepVy to \K\^ xelq^ 

{P/mff-fTorm Ta/es ('Second SeriesJ ^ \ 
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offensive question, and I at once became extremely 
miserable." 

A self-made man at thirty-five would probably find 
a similar difficulty in meeting this same inquky. It 
struck me at all events that Mr. Richard Taunton was 
in that position. Perhaps on the other hand, as Mrs. 
Jerdan did not hesitate to remark, the consciousness of 
being much more than thirty-five myself, and very far 
short of rich, may have caused me to take an un- 
charitable view of him. However, as it happened, my 
diagnosis of his character proved correct; and the first 
person to ackowledge it was Mrs. Jerdaii: for "Mr, Richard 
Taunton jilted her daughter. Her female friends found 
plenty of reason for it, but for my part — except that 
she had neither father nor brother to call him to account 
for it — I could see none. She had never been to my 
mind an attractive girl; but she had attracted Aim, and 
such as she had been, so she remained. Perhaps the 
simple fact was he got tired of her, and, as I have no 
doubt he expressed it to himself, "thought better of it" 
On the other hand, it did not appear that he had his 
eye (as often happens in such cases) on any better in- 
vestment. My impression is that he was by nature by 
no means a marrying man, and would never have lliought 
of matrimony but for Letty's eyes; they had daz;^d 
him for the moment — or, to be more precise, for six 
months — but they had now ceased to do so, and he 
began to devote himself, as before, exclusively to busi- 
ness. 

No doubt it needed his attention, for he had many 
irons in jthe fire, and the commercial atmosphere at 
that time was full of " distuibaiicfc" K ^wiJOsisx^Vi'isk 
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Tiad just toppled over, carrying other houses with it in 
its fall, and dealing to a hundred homes undreamt-of 
ruin; and rumours were afloat concerning the instability 
of a still larger establishment in the North. Mr. Dick 
Taunton, however, was understood by those who knew 
him best to have "cut his eye teeth," to be a very un- 
likely man to have put "all his eggs into one basket," 
and in short to be very well able to take care of him- 
self. Nothing, said sagacious people in the City, would 
sxirprise them so much as to find that a man like Taun- 
ton had come to grief 

Something, however, took place with respect to that 
astute young man which surprised them a great deal 
more; and it so happened that I myself was the first to 
hear of it. I chanced to be making an afternoon call 
upon Mrs. Jerdan, when the servant brought in a card. 
It struck me, as he did so, that the man's face did not 
have that stony and inexpressive look which belongs to 
his class, and which was his own usual wear; his mis- 
tress, however — a clever woman in her way — showed 
no trace of emotion as she perused the card. 

"Ask the gentleman to wait a moment, John," she 
said. Then, as soon as the man had left the room, she 
put the card in my hand, and said, in a very different 
tone, "What do you think of that? What ought I 
to do?" 

The name on the card was Mr. Richard Taunton! 

I was almost as much astonished as my hcfStess, 
and not much less annoyed. I am an old bachelor who 
has made it his rule in life not to mix himself up with 
other people's affairs. I hate trouble oi n^otc^ Ci^ 'sxs>^ 
kind, and especially do I detest TaaViii^ ^-<^ ^^ ^>i^ 
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scoundrels, for whom indeed I am no match. I had 
never had a good opinion of Taunton, and his conduct 
in breaking off his engagement had amply confirmed it 
Although an old acquaintance of Mrs. Jerdan's, I could 
not certainly be called a friend of the family; one of 
those admirable, but scarcely enviable individuals, to 
whom households that have lost their head are wont to 
turn at a crisis, with "Pray decide for us what is to 
be done." Still, as a man, I could hardly refuse Mrs. 
Jerdan the benefit (such as it might be) of my advice. 

"In my opinion," said I, "you should not see this 
fellow." 

Considering the manner in which he had treated 
her daughter, I should have come to this conclusion in 
any case. If her husband had been alive, or if she 
had had a grown-up son, they might have interviewed 
Mr. Taunton reasonably enough — with a horse-whip; 
but that she should herself stoop to hold talk with him 
was in my judgment out of the question. Moreover, 
as regards any communication with Mr. Taunton, the 
widow had burnt her boats. Her language respecting 
his conduct had been, however appropriate, excessively 
bitter; and her language respecting himself had passed 
all bounds. There had been no adjective too con- 
temptuous for that ci-devant "dear Dick," whose con- 
versation had once been so attractive to her. And she 
had not hesitated to make these views public. 

Miss Letty herself had, it is true, behaved very 

differently. Perhaps her disappointment had not been 

so great as her mother's; she may have had her doubts 

of her future happiness with the man, and in her heart 

of hearts may have been g\ad \.o ^^\.xv^ Q»i\ixssi.. Ot 
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it is possible (for eveiything is possible with a yoiing 
woman) that she really liked him, and even, when he 
had thus disgracefully deserted her, had still a kindness 
for him. At all events, she had never blamed him. In- 
deed, nothing had pleased me, in what I had seen of 
Miss Letty, so much as her conduct under this mis- 
fortune. 

But Mrs. Jerdan's indignation had been enough for 
two, and it was certainly impossible that she should see 
him. My hope was that my hostess would perceive 
this, ring the bell, and tell the man {per John) to go 
away. Unhappily for me, she did nothing of the sort. 

<*I think you are right," she said thoughtfully. 
Then, with an appealing smile, she added, "Willjj/<?« 
be good enough to see this gentleman?" 

A more embarrassing and unjustifiable request was 
surely never made, even by a woman. Still, what could 
I do? I am selfish, but I am not a brute, and more- 
over I am just a little curious. I should very much 
have liked to hear what the man had to say — through 
a third person; but, after all, the thing would be over 
in two minutes. His letters had been compromising 
enough if the family had been of the sort to take ad- 
vantage of them; and perhaps one of them by accident 
bad not been returned. Mr. Taunton was thinking, 
perhaps, of another engagement, and wanted to make 
himself quite safe. Or had he come back, maybe, after 
one of his presents? The fellow was mean enough for 
anything. 

In two minutes I found myself alone with Mr, Richard 
Taunton, in the library, 

''Jam here, sir, at Mrs. Jer dan's lec^M^^v;' \ '5.i^.^.^s^ 
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as icy a tone as I could assume, "to learn what it is 
you want." 

"Let us rather say, if you please," he answered very 
gently, "to hear what I have to say." 

I shrugged my shoulders, and answered nothing. 
The appearance of the man was much as when I had 
seen him last: prosperous, and faultlessly neat; but the 
expression of his face was altered. He seemed to have 
gone through considerable trouble. His voice had lost 
that tone of self-importance, which in a person who is 
not important at all is so particul^ly offensive; and his 
face, always averted, was downcast If I had had a 
better opinion of him I should have called him penitent; 
as it was, I said to myself, "Hang-dog." 

"I know," he began, "that in your eyes I am a dis- 
graced man — socially speaking, a scoundrel." 

I could have used the quotation, "My sentiments to 
a hair," with a great deal of pleasure; but I refrained; 
I only nodded adhesion. 

"I am not come here to justify myself in any 
way," he continued; "no words that you can apply to 
my conduct towards Miss Letty can exceed the truth. 
I have behaved in the most discreditable manner. Do 
you think it possible, if I were to make the fullest 
acknowlegment of the fact — on paper if you like — that 
out of pity she would be induced to see me?" 

"No." 

" Then I must say what I have to say to you. It is 
only an additional humiliation, and I have richly de- 
served it. The truth is, I thought I could live without 
her, but I find I have been m\^\i^LecLr 

His pretence at senlimetit. emia%^^ ^^\ "^ x^ss^^^ 
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^th a pityifig smile, "Then I am afraid you will kave 
to die." 

"At all events, be so good as to let her know what 
I say," he returned humbly. "I am here to make the 
humblest apology, and every reparation in my power. 
It is true that I forsook her; the devil can explain it 
perhaps, for I can't, but I have regretted it ever since, 
and if she will only condescend to listen to me again, 
she will make me the happiest man in England." 

"Do you mean to suggest," inquired I scornfully, 
"that you wish her old relations with you to be re- 
sumed?" 

"Yes, sir. Pray do not be so contemptuous. You 
do not know how much hangs upon it, both for her 
and me. You cannot imagine, whatever opinion you 
have formed of me, that with my wealth I could not 
find a bride elsewhere; but Letty will suit me — I have 
looked at the matter all roimd — far better than anyone 
else; and in my way, sir — though it may not be your 
way — I love her." 

His words were impertinent enough, but imper- 
tinence of a certain sort was a part of his character; 
and I felt that he was speaking the truth. Indeed, no- 
thing (at the lowest) but a very strong preference for 
the young lady over other women could have induced 
any man to submit to such a humiliation as he was at 
that moment voluntarily undergoing. 

"But, supposing for argument's sake that this young 
lady ^oxild consent to listen to you, and even to be- 
lieve you, Mr. Taunton, why shouldn't the same demon 
to whom you have just alluded induce '^ou \a '"^ ^^^t 
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"Because I would marry her to-morrow. That is 
the first point to which I wish you to draw Mrs. Jer- 
dan's attention; for it is that lady and not her daughter 
who will, I know, be the chief obstacle to my happi- 
ness. The second point is that upon the day of my 
marriage I will settle my whole fortune upon her 
daughter — it is rather more than eighty thousand 
pounds — for her separate use and maintenance." 

This proposition staggered me a good deal. It is 
not disagreeable to have a grievance; it is very plea- 
sant to have the privilege of denouncing to the world 
at large the object of our personal enmity; there are 
slights which it is not in human nature to forgive. But 
still 

"Well, that is an offer, Mr. Taunton," I replied, 
"which is certainly worthy of attention; but you must 
forgive me, under the circumstances, for remarking that 
I must be assured of its good faith." 

"My affairs," he said, "are open to the inspection 
of any accountant, or lawyer, you may please to name, 
and I will abide by his report. I was never in a better 
financial position in my life. But do not, I entreat you, 
put the matter — at least to Miss Letty — upon that very 
material ground. I swear to you that I love her and 
will make her a good husband." 

Strange to say, I had by this time no doubt of the 
genuineness of this assertion. He meant to run straight, 
I felt, this time, though as to whether he was to be 
given the chance of doing so was of course no affair of 
mine. I made my report to Mrs. Jerdan, which being \ < 
doubtless "through ceitam s\i3ax\^x% ^^ ^^'qs^sl^^ ^-^s. ^ 
iiy her duly presented to "kex da.M^^»t* 
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To make a short story still shorter, Mr. Richard 
Taunton became Miss Lett/s affianced husband for the 
second time. His affairs were inquired into (pretty 
sharply), and were found to be at least as prosperous as 
he had described them to be; and within a fortnight 
"the young people" (as Mrs Jerdan began to call them 
again quite naturally) were married. There were ob- 
vious reasons why their engagement should be made as 
short as possible, and never was there a more eager 
bridegroom. The thread of their late relations was 
taken up so cleverly at the point where it had been 
broken off, that you would really have thought there 
had been no "solution of continuity" at all. Of course 
people talked — it was much better that they should 
talk about a married couple than about a couple who 
had not been married — and the question, "Why did 
he marry her?" was very generally put. They tell 
me it was reiterated in the Stock Exchange, like a 
quotation. 

I am, as I have confessed, just a little curious my- 
self, and would have given ten pounds to know the 
truth. But nobody could solve the problem. 

What in a man of such commercial energy was 
almost as strange as the event itself was that Mr. 
Richard Taunton retired from business, and from the 
day of his marriage lived like a gentleman, on his wife's 
settlement. From this, I surmised that though no 
catastrophe had actually happened to him, something 
had very nearly happened, which had given him a 
distaste for speculation. It was some time afterwards, 
however, before I had the very gc^aX. ^^\^i^^^'^ ^^ 
finding that my suspicion was conecX. 
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It was six months after their marriage that the 
great bank in the North broke, and, hke some huge 
reservoir which bursts its walls and overwhelms the town, 
spread ruin among those whom it had fed. It was an 
unlimited bank, and every farthing of the property of 
the shareholders was confiscated to pay its debts. The 
accountant who had examined into Mr. Taunton's 
affairs told me that that gentleman had held a share or 
two, but, thanks to that very generous marriage settle- 
ment of his, the tempest that fell upon others passed 
by him like the idle wind. He had had the sagacity 
to foretell the storm, and, having been compelled in 
haste to change his views (he would have broken them 
had they been vows) of celibacy, had selected for his 
bride the lady who, on the whole, and notwithstanding 
all that had come and gone, he thought would suit 
him best. If he couldn't have got her, of course he 
would have got somebody else; but, as it happened, 
the course of true love was permitted to run snaooth. 
And that was why Mr. Richard Taunton married Letty 
Jerdan. She had saved his fortune for him. 
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The New Road, although a spacious thoroughfare, 
is certainly not a popular metropolitan region; one very 
seldom sees anybody in it. There are, indeed, gushes 
of people here and there from the great Underground 
stream that flows unseen beneath it, but these instantly 
drift away, north and south, and leave the long broad 
street more desolate than ever. An attempt has been 
made by a few enthusiastic furniture-dealers to mitigate 
the vacancy of the neighbourhood by emptying the 
contents of their shops into the roadway, but this shal- 
low artifice altogether fails in its intention. Besides 
these, there are no other shops, properly so called. 
The Marylebone Workhouse cannot be termed a shop; 
nor the private Wild Beast Establishment, which has 
always excited my curiosity to the utmost, short of 
calling, in person, where (it is said) a genuine Bengal 
tiger answers the bell. There are plenty of houses, it 
is true, but I doubt whether they are dwelling-houses. 
I never see anybody go in or out, or any human coun- 
tenance at the windows; and the long strips of melan- 
choly ground that lie between them and the pavement 
are not laid out in gardens, but seem to await the time 
when the proprietor shall be respectably m\.^Tt^^ \5si^\^^ 
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and the stone flags become grave-tablets. No; the New 
Road is certainly not a cheerful place to live in; but, 
on the other hand, how exceedingly convenient for 
persons about to die! There is nothing to distract the 
mind in the shape of traffic, with the trifling exception 
of the Islington 'buses on their empty way to the Angel; 
while, if you are at all solicitous about a fitting me- 
morial to be erected over your remains, there are the 
largest collections of mortuary emblems, on every side 
of you, awaiting your esteemed order. As poor Thomas 
Ingoldsby once quoted: '^Si monumentum requiris. Sir 
— come — spy — -see." A gentleman with money in his 
purse, no matter how peculiar may be his posthumous 
vanity, has only to look about him in the New Road, 
to be made quite easy as to its being gratified. On 
the Continent, and in the East, it is common enough 
to find whole streets devoted to one particular trade; 
but with the exception of Field Lane, where every shop- 
keeper used to sell other people's handkerchiefs, there 
was no such example of localised speciality in London, 
imtil the New Road was built. The melancholy which 
immediately marked this neighbourhood for her own 
probably attracted the monument-makers. At all events, 
thither they came, and there they are, and probably 
will remain there as long as the human race derives 
satisfaction in being chiselled. 

But why should I say "human"? There are wolves, 
and lions, and stags in plenty to be found in the New 
Road, not only alive in the menagerie aforesaid, but in 
stone and "compo."; and doubtless when the Crystal 
Palace Company wanted their Extinct Beasts, they gave 
their orders to artists in thi^ \oc2kJi^vcj, ^tl^ S^a^YaSsv 
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rinthodon, the Palseotherium, and the Megalosaurus were 
turned out by those ingenious persons with fidelity and 
despatch. It is, however, the peculiarity of Man atone, 
the seeker-out of strange inventions, to embellish his 
last resting-place after this fashion; and the effigies of 
the less noble animals are not exhibited as monumental 
records of a wolf, or a deer, departed, but merely as 
works of art. Therefore was I greatly astonished, a few 
months ago, when passing by one of thes6 :groves of 
statuary — with the proprietor of which, one Mr. SenotafF, 
I had some acquaintance — by perceiving a planter of 
Paris lap-dog couchant, evidently as the headstone of a 
grave, and with the words, Charlie obiit February 1856, 
Sepultus e^ June 1863, beneath it in gilt letters. 

I inquired of the master-mason of this establish- 
ment, a grave man, engaged in the delicate operation 
of rounding a cherub, what this dog-Latii^ might tnean 
— for it seemed so odd that a pet animal should die 
seven years before its friends took the trouble to bury 
it; and that artist, without interrupting his occupation 
in the least, was so good as to communicate to me the 
following interesting particulars. 

"Well^ sir, in our peculiar line of business," ob- 
^served the sculptor frtokly, "we meet occasioi^ally with 
some very strange incidents; and the circumstances 
relating to that King Charles's spaniel were as remark- 
able as any I remember. I was sent for at the end of 
May last down to Twickenham, to undertake a mortuary 
"job, as I understood, connected with a venerable lady 
• — take care the chips don't get into your ^e, sir* — ^who 
had recently deceased at a house called Doddridge 
YiUa, I anticipated that there wo\ild \3^ ^ot£n& "coss^V 
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ing or modelling work — a melancholy task, sometimes 
demanded of us by bereaved parties — and took down 
with me the necessary materials; but there was nothing 
of that sort to be done. Mrs. Nestor had been buried 
some days before my arrival, and some local — indi- 
vidual — had been intrusted with the construction of her 
monument A mere table-cloth and tea-urn concern it 
turned out to be; but, however, that is neither here 
nor there." 

"Certainly not here" said I, "Mr. SenotafF," looking 
round upon the prodigies of monumental skill by which 
I was surrounded. 

The sculptor bowed, and resumed. 

"In spite of this want of respect, as I must still 
hold it to be, in the heir of this lamented lady, and 
consequent proprietor of Doddridge Villa, his regret 
for his late grandmother, in which relation Mrs. Nestor 
stood to him, seemed very deep and genuine. 

" *I am indebted to that generous woman,' observed 
he to me, 'for almost everylliing that I possess; and I 
am sorry to say that I made but an ill return to her, 
while in life, for her great kindness. I am not even 
altogether free from the self-reproach of having hastened 
her end.' Here the young man's frame, which was ex- 
cessively stout, absolutely quivered with emotion — like 
blanc-mange. 

"'Hastened her end,' replied I, *Mr. Twentystone! I 
Why, I hear she was ninety-two!' 

"*She was a great age, it is true,' returned he; 
*but she would have lived much longer, I am con- 
vinced, had it not been for a certain deed of mine, to 
make atonement in some ineasvtt^ fex ^\vkk I have 
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now sent for you. The late Mrs. Nestor had a dog 
called Charlie — his picture, painted by Landseer, hangs 
on yonder wall — which she loved, I have no hesitation 
in saying, better than any other living creature, myself 
included. It was her companion by day and night, 
and had been so for very many years. It snapped and 
snarled at every other hand but hers — a peculiarity 
which perhaps endeared him all the more to his mis- 
tress, while it did not harm her friends, since he had 
not a tooth in his head to bite with. He was con- 
sequently fed upon soups and other easily-digested 
dainties, and grew very fat and lethargic. I am not 
quite certain,' pursued Mr. Twentystone reflectively, 
'whether a part of my grandmother's affection for my- 
self was not due to the fact that I resembled Charlie 
in temperament and physique. Of course, I was on as 
good terms with the favourite animal as he would per- 
mit me to be. It was not only a case of "Love me, 
love my dog," with my poor grandmother, but of "Love 
my dog, or leave my house, and never set foot in it 
again." She had disinherited my eldest brother, not 
(as she always averred) for treading upon Charlie's tail 
by accident, but for not calling the next day to make 
inquiries after the poor thing. She was a good woman; 
but if it had been in her power to commute the penalty 
of death to transportation, in the case of anyone who 
had skimmed Charlie's new milk, or watered his bouilli, 
I think she would have permitted the law to take its 
course. Be it far from me, however, to be severe upon 
my beloved grandmother. We have all our hobby- 
horses, Mr. Senotaff, and hers was a dog.' 

"While my employer was wiping \i\e \<^ax^ ixotcv^^NS* 

CP^i^'fP^t^m TaUs fSecond Series), ^ 
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eyes, I ventured to inquire what I could do for hin), 
since I did not understand that I had heard anything 
yet of the object of my mission to Doddridge Villa. 

"* Right, sir, right,' quoth Mr. Twentystone; *you, 
remind me of my duty; you bid me no longer indulge 
in vain regret, but to set about making what reparation 
is still possible. I have sent for you to model that un- 
happy dog. The picture will supply you with his ex- 
ternal appearance; though his virtues can never be 
portrayed, and the only voice that could speak of them 
from personal experience is hushed for ever. I intend 
to raise a marble effigy above his resting-place beneath 
the cypress-tree on yonder lawn. You will come here 
daily, and study the beautiful animal's expression; but 
I cannot part with its likeness — no, not for an hour." 

"*I am sure,' said I bowing, *that if your; 
grandmother was aware of your solicitude for her 
favourite ' 

"*Hush, hush,' interrupted Mr. Twentystone ner- 
vously. *Do not speak of my remorse as anything 
honourable. If my grandmother only knew all, it would 
make her turn in her grave.' 

"An unpleasant silence here ensued, during which 
I was attentively considering Sir Edwin's admirable 
rendering of the creature — a short-nosed, snarling, over- 
fed, spoiled spaniel as ever I saw. 

"'The dog is dead, I conclude,' observed I pre- 
sently; *but I remember an advertisement of a missing 
animal very like him, and "answering to the name of 
Charlie," appearing in the Times for many months in 
succession.' 

"'For /ears,' respouded Mi, T^w^wtY^tone hoarsely. 
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eople say that the breed of King Charles's spaniels 
growing scarce. I can only say that many hundreds 
ave been brought to this house in answer to that ad- 
srtisement, and everyone of them answering to the 
ame name/ 

"*This class of dog is very like one another — if I 
day use such an expression. Don't you think it pos- 
sible that her missing favourite may have been brought 
iiack to Mrs. Norton, without recognition?' 

"*No,' returned Mr. Twentystone in a sepulchral 
:one. *Sir, you unwittingly torture me by these sug- 
gestions. Perhaps it will be better to reveal all at once. 
A knowledge of the greatness of the wrong which I 
have to repair may incite you to use your best efforts 
in the present undertaking. Sit down, sir, and fix your 
;yes upon that unhappy fellow-creature, while you listen 
b his history from the lips of his involuntary assassin. 
Do not mistake the cause of my emotion, Mr. Senotaff j 
[ have played the hypocrite long enough already. I 
lever cared for Charlie — no, not /«/pence; but I did 
•egard his mistress, who has left me all that you see 
uround me, and two thousand a year in the Three per 
Dents. "You always loved dear Charlie," said she, 
vithin a few days of her dissolution, "and you have 
lone your very best, Felix, to discover his mysterious 
ate." And yet he had been lying for nearly seven 
^ears in my own wine-cellar, in Albany Crescent, rolled 
n sheets of lead. Ah, I feel that lead at my heart 
low. It was in this very drawing-room in February '56 
hat the catastrophe happened. I h^d come down from 
Town to stay with my grandmother as usual from the 
\aturddy to the Monday, and arrived a \\Vi\a Xi^fet^ 
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dusk. Yonder cypress, however, helps to make 
apartment dark before the others, and when I enter 
it it was empty and shrouded in gloom. Had Charii 
been in, he would have flown at my calves, I knew, 
did not reflect, however, that he might be asle^ 
Tired with my walk from the railway station, I cast mj 
enormous frame upon this very sofa, and " 

"*You sat upon Charlie, sir?' said I, for Mr. Twenty 
stone was speechless. 

"My employer nodded solemnly. * There was no 
the slightest noise, Mr. Senotaff; no bark, no whine.' 

" *I should think you must have felt as though yon 
needed both those stimulants,' observed I gaily, think-^ 
ing to win the man from his morbid melancholy. 

"*Do not jest, Mr. Senotaff,' returned he gravely; 'i^ 
is impossible to make light of such a calamity. He was| 
flattened out, sir, like an antimacassar. He was noj 
longer a dog, but a sort of diminutive hearthrug of ex*| 
quisite beauty. The weight had been so distributed-j 
or perhaps I had come upon him so suddenly — that lifl 
had not had time to burst. Mr. Hood describes tlie 
same accident to have occurred to a stout gentlemJ 
of his acquaintance with respect to a baby. He relates] 
that, happening to hold the infant up edgeways, it was 
not to be seen at all, Charlie, however, had too much 
curly hair for that. I could see him very plainly, 
however I held him, and it became all important that 
nobody else should do so. In an instant, my intellectual 
faculties, quickened by despair, suggested my putting 
him into my pocket. I folded hirci w^ \tv three divisions, 
like a sheet of letter-papet, ^si^ ^\^.c«.^\ivssi'\3EL^\is^^ 
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Ay coat-tails, jast as my grandmother entered the 
oom. 

"'"How are you, Felix, dear? Why, where is my 
;^oor Charlie?'' She was accustomed to speak of the 
fc-Jiimal as though it was an object of pity, and very 
uch ill-used, but the adjective "poor" now pricked 
iy conscience to the quick; she little thought how 
•-jplicable was that word, for once. I had half a mind 
<3 produce the — the — what-shall-I-call-it, and exclaim, 
'Here is all that is left of him. Pardon, pardon." I 
'Ontented myself, however, with replying, "Dearest 
rrandmother, how should I know? I have not seen the 
^^etty darling for five days." 

"'"Then those must have seemed ten," returned 
Qy aged relative. "Ring the bell, and we'll have him 
wrought in at once; I left him sleeping on the sofa as 
^Im and quiet as a seraph. You know, he has quite 
ost his troublesome wheezing." 

"* "Quite," said I: which was very true. 

" 'But I need not harrow myself unnecessarily with 
iese details. It is needless to say that Charlie did 
Qot appear. His chair and cushion in vain were placed 
Sit the dinner-table. He was very near them, but no- 
fcody knew that but me. A pet cat, beloved by my 
grandmother in a very inferior degree to Charlie, but 
■allowed to attend at meal-times, suspected, I am in- 
clined to think, that there was something wrong in my 
Ipocket, and sniffed about me in a manner most ob- 
ijectionable, and which fortunately drew the attention of 
the servant. 

*^^'* Grimalkin is troublesome, Mr. ¥e\\xj' ^^\^V^\ 
'I think I h^d better put him out of liie loomr 
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«<«Yes, take him away," exclaimed my grand 
mother testily. "I wonder what can have become 
my poor dear Qiarlie." 

"'I put my hand mechanically to what I 
literally call his long home, and lo! there was his 
hanging out, which Grimalkin had cunningly extricated.|it 
I muttered something about my handkerchief being on 
the floor, and tucked it in again; but I shall never ie-| 
cover the shock of that discovery. 

"*So long as I was in Doddridge Villa I felt that] 
I was upon a slumbering volcano, and yet I did not] 
dare to leave it before Monday morning; in the mean- 
time I could not get rid of Charlie's carcass. Could I] 
have dug a hole in the ground, and buried it, that, 
fiend of a cat would have scratched it up. Could I] 
have weighted it with a stone, and cast it into the river, 
the stream would have given up its dead, and they 
would have known that I was the murderer, because it 
was so very much flattened out. There was nobody 
else of any weight to speak of in the neighbourhood. 1 
accordingly kept the creature in my coat-tail, takinj 
care, however, not to leave him out to be brushed a 
night, and as soon as I arrived in town bought 
quantity of lead, and hermetically sealed him up wit 
my own hands in my wine-cellar. 

" 'It is astonishing how difficult it is to bury a thin 
in London without exciting suspicion, a thing which 
was most solicitous to avoid: a charge of infanticid 
however baseless, would have been fatal to my pn 
spects, on account of the incidental fact it would ha^ 
elicited. Week after -week 1 T^Vxxttva^ \si \ss?j ^-jcsj 
mother's house, and comioited \\&i vnJCa VjSsv^ ^^^e^s 
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told her that Charlie would be sure to turn up some 
day, and repay her for all her anxiety by increased 
affection. I encouraged her to spend about two hun- 
dred a year in advertising for him in the papers. Spare 
me, however, any further description of my shameful 
I behaviour. She has left in her will that one hundred 
guineas per annum is to be spent upon Charlie's main- 
tenance, if he ever returns to Doddridge Villa; and a 
part of this legacy, Mr. Senotaff, it is my intention to 
expend upon his mausoleum.' 

"Mr. Twentystone here solemnly rose from the fatal 
couch, and placed in my hands a cheque, on account, 
for a very considerable sum. 

"'You will do your best,' said he, *I am sure, for 
her sake and mine.* 

"And that is how Charlie's effigy is found among 
these human memorials," observed Mr. Senotaff to the 
present writer. "Moreover," added he, with a sly smile, 
as he finished the roimding of his cherub with a few 
delicate chips, "there are a good many folks who deal 
with me" — chip, chip — "who put up costly monuments, 
not to dogs, but to men and women" — chip, chip — 
"whom, like poor Charlie, they have sat upon rather 
heavily, and even crushed to death." 
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OUR CHALYBEATE WELL. 

As there is a probability, or, as some say, even a 
certainty, that Buttercombe Parva will almost im- 
mediately take rank among the great Watering-places 
of England, it is as well that some account should be 
given of that fount of its greatness, its Miraculous Well, 
before the thousand Footsteps of Fashion shall have 
trodden out the traces of old romance about its brink; 
which happened, as we all know, to the baths of Prince 
Bladud, whose memory was quite forgotten, until rescued 
by Mr. Pickwick, in the more modem splendours of the 
court of King Nash. We hasten to write of Butter- 
combe Parva, then, as it still is — holding ourselves 
irresponsible for any change of cloud-topped pinnacle 
or gorgeous dome it may undergo while these few pages 
are passing through the press — with its Pump, but with- 
out its Famip-room; with its village Inn, but without its 
Royal Victoria Hotel for All Nations; with its shops for 
the sale of miscellaneous articles, but without its ^f«- 
poria; with the donkeys luxuriating on its common 
land, but without those scarlet trappings and Liliputian 
panniers which proclaim their dedication to visitors^ 
with the fine open space in its centre, 3id3C^\.^dL, \sA^^^> 
for the erection of anything, but mt\iOMt ^^V ^-^^v 
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trian statue of Farmer Kennun (in brass) who discovered 
Buttercombe Well. 

Early, however, as we had taken the field — we 
don't mean the field where the well is, for that is not 
to be had under a guinea the cubic foot — we found it 
a task by no means easy to find out for certain who did 
first discover it. Many benefactors of their species 
have had a delicacy about declaring themselves to a 
grateful public — we don't know who wrote the old 
Scotch ballads, and no man can lay his hand upon the 
original inventor of sherry-cobbler — and it may be that 
Farmer Kennun's modesty, which had blushed hitherto 
unseen through a protracted existence, may have waited 
for this opportimity to exhibit itself; but certain it is 
he never confessed to having found out the virtues of 
this wonderful well in the first instance. On the con- 
trary, we have heard him, with much admiration, assign 
this honour, on several different occasions, to as many 
different individuals. 

Dame Durden, for instance, had discovered it years 
ago, and had got entirely cured of her paralysis by its 
miraculous qualities; only, with the selfishness peculiar 
to extreme old age, she had kept the secret to herself, 
and only revealed it upon what she had every reason 
to believe was her deathbed. 

Gaffer Grey, too, who had been lame for a score of 
years, had happened, on one occasion, to tumble into 
the well — di circumstance which, to those who were ac- 
quainted with that venerable rustic, did not enhance 
the immediate value of the water as an article of con- 
sumption — an(i had walked strai^hl evei a^Xerwards to 
the end of his Ufe, 
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But, upon inquiry being strictly made, all that was 
torroborated concerning Dame Durden was, that she 
had used the well, because it happened to be handy, 
for culinary purposes; had drunk its water when she 
could get nothing better to drink; and on some few 
occasions had washed herself in it — but this last allega- 
tion was doubted by those who knew her best. She 
had had a stiffness of the arm, which sometimes was 
worse; and it was certainly worse in winter, when she 
didn't much use the water, than in summer, when she 
did. With regard to the well being of a chalybeate 
character. Dame Durden observed that "she had never 
heard nothink of that; no, nothink agen the well at all, 
from nobody." 

The case of Mr. Grey would hold even still less 
water (and of a miraculous character absolutely none at 
all). It was true that he had not been seen to walk 
straight for a period of twenty years; but that was not 
so much through constitutional lameness as through 
constitutional attachment to drink. It was true that he 
had strayed, upon one occasion, into the field which 
contained this treasure of a well, and had managed to 
tumble into it; but it was no less a fact that he had 
been taken out thoroughly sobered, to his bed, whereon 
he died, in a fortnight afterwards, of the rheumatics. 

All those to whom Farmer Kennun had attributed 
the first discovery of the virtues of Our Chalybeate 
Well being eliminated by similar investigation, we could 
not but come to the conclusion that the honour was 
due, after all, to Farmer Kennun himself, to whom, by 
a singular coincidence, the field in question also 
happened to belong. 
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This fact becoming at last incontrovertiWy estab- 
lished, that gentleman accepted his position, and is 
now the recognised founder of Buttercombe Spa. It 
was vouchsafed to him, and to him alone, to hear 
" strange explosions," when at a short distance, from our 
(and his) miraculous well; the which, in his intelhgent 
perception of chemical phenomena, he attributes to "the 
escape of the gas." Certain it is, indeed, that the gas, 
or isirhatever else is the peculiar property of Our Well, 
has a curious predilection for escaping from it and 
then returning to it again, quite unexpectedly, and 
sometimes in a wholly different form. Of three bottles 
full of it, selected at short intervals, and carried off 
with our own hands for analytical investigation, No. i 
was found to contain as good and tasteless water as a 
Christian needs to drink; No. 2 had iodine in it; and 
No. 3 was very strongly impregnated with Epsom salts. 
Now, these very striking natural characteristics — how- 
ever singular and interesting they may be, and are, in 
a scientific point of view — appear to us to militate 
strongly against the value of Our Well as a medicinal 
agent. There is no knowing what changes may be in 
preparation in that wonderful spring, nor what are the 
laws which govern their periodical occurrences. Some 
noble lord who visits Buttercombe Parva Spa for gout 
may, for all we can tell, get a draught of cod-liver oil 
some morning; or his lady, with a pulmonary complaint, 
may, on the other hand, toss off a glass of colchicum. 
We should scarcely be surprised if a quantity of some 
patent medicine even should be thrown up during one 
of these throes of nature, to which, like the Icelandic 
geysers, Our Well appears to "be svjto^^cX,^ ^sA x<^ ^>s>A.*'<ss. 
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Protean surface covered with floating boxes of Hollo- 
way's Pills. 

Our Chalybeate Well has, we believe it is confessed 
on all hands, no iron in it whatever — but that, of 
course, only increases its singularity. What its advocates 
mainly rely upon (and we must allow th^t there is now 
no little truth i^ their assertion) is that the water that 
comes out of it "has a very nasty taste." This, and 
the fact that the rector of the parish has been heard 
to say that it "did him good," are the foimdations 
upon which the fame of Buttercombe Parva is about to 
be built. Small beginnings, indeed; butihow interest- 
ing will it be in tinae to come to be . ^ble to trace the 
origin of our gigantic and palatial gity down to them! 
We daresay Cheltenham herself had nothing better to 
boast of at one time; it is possible that the savage 
tribes who formerly inhabited Bath may have considered 
its bubbling springs very filthy drinking; the Abbot of 
Leamington may have once inadvertently remarked that 
its water — mixed perhaps in a little sack — had "done 
him good." It is both strange and rare to re^ of the 
infancy of something that is fated to be great, before 
the greatness happens to it; biographies of that sort 
being almost without exception retrospective. Butter- 
combe Parva is, as we have already written, as yet a 
mere village. Farnaer Kennuii's .field is §till fre^qi^ented 
by kine only, principally of a b]c:own colour— rdoiibtless 

in consequence of the ferruginous-: But, no; we 

were forgetting the pjeculiar idiosyncrasy of Our Chaly- 
beate Well. The whok space, consisting of several 
acres, is divided, however — upon a very accurate red 
and blue **pldn '^ at least — into spacious ^>i5cJciK. ^^^^^'^^ 
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The News-room, where the people of fashion will retire 
after bathing, and where coffee will be procurable, is to 
be on the left-hand side of the gate as you enter, where 
the dung-heap now stands. The Assembly Hall, com- 
prehending a Pump-room, Hot and Cold Bath-rooms, 
and a Ball-room with a small adjoining apartment 
expressly adapted for whist players, is of course to 
surround the miraculous spring. An ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment—it has been expressly stipulated by the 
rector — is to be erected opposite to the News-room; and 
Farmer Kennun (quite unknown to the rector) is said 
to have already fixed his eye upon a fashionable 
preacher of Evangelical principles and tried Watering- 
place attractions. The capabilities of Buttercombe 
Parva in the way of accommodation are at present 
rather confined — when we have mentioned the bay- 
window over the butcher's shop, and the second room 
in the turnpike toll-house, indeed, we come to the end 
of them — but, in design, they are absolutely without 
limit. Kennim Crescent, consisting of two hundred 
and forty mansions (the three centre ones with pilasters, 
and considerably larger than the rest), is to have a 
western aspect, towards Buttercombe Regis. Keimun 
Terrace, with its back to this palatial pile, and intended 
less for titled persons than for the richer sort of landed 
gentry, will command an uninterrupted view (save for 
a few isolated houses to be called Keimun Villas) of 
the parish workhouse. The principal street, with its 
magnificent commercial establishments, will, it is 
rumoured, in return for his valuable corroboration of 
the virtues of Our Chalybeate Well, be named after 
our rector. JDurden Square wXV \mmQi\;aJa'5>^ , ^ W 'js. 
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:s and mortar and the best Portland stone can do 
he memory of her whose deep obligation to its 
rs has been already described; and similarly, Gaffer 
' Parade is the area fixed upon for the two brass 
Is — one native, and the other German — to play 
alternate afternoons to the distinguished visitors, 
sre," says the prospectus, at present in Mr. Kennun's 
:, receiving its finishing touches from his imaginative 

but shortly to be circulated in print through the 
±L and breadth (as he has been heard to say him- 

of the New and the old Worlds, "there will the 
ling strains of the latest music charm away what 
iring remnants of disease the healing waters of Our 
ybeate Well may have failed to eliminate. There 
Rheumatism forget its pangs, and Consumption 

its but too customary cough. Age — titled Age — 
there renew its youth in the contemplation of the 
g and the lovely; and the domestic affections be 
ed by the spectacle of perambulators full of the 

high-bom children." 

iVe decline, from motives of delicacy, as well as on 
imt of the laws relating to copyright, to quote 
ler, ahd merely remark that the whole document is 
eived in the same lofty style of glowing eloquence, 
believe, although we have no authority to make 
ofier, that if any needy nobleman in want of a 
le of thousand pounds would come down at once 
ur Chalybeate Well and be cured of any physical 
dy, that the money would not be wanting to refit 
in other respects. The quarter of that sum might 
aid perhaps even for a bond-fide adm\s&\cycL — \<^\i!^ 

■ff^ffrm Ta/es t'Second SeriesJ. T 
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publicly made \ise of — that it did his Lordship good 
But he had better make haste about it, for "the Season" 
of Buttercombe Parva Spa is positively to commence 
next spring. 

In the meantime, a beginning — humble enough, it 
is true, but still a beginning — has been made. A sub- 
scription list for building purposes is at this moment 
going the round of the parish, headed with quite a 
munificent sum by Farmer Kenmm. There are certain 
miserable detractors who hint that such generosity is 
not altogether unreasonable, since the conmiencement 
will be made upon his land. A diminutive pony is 
also already conveying over the district, in a peculiarly 
shaped cart, the water from Our Chalybeate Well for 
sale. The rector buys two gallons per diem of it, as 
Mr. Kennun asserts, for his private drinking, but, as the 
aforesaid detractors contend, for manuring his aspara- 
gus bed. 

Thus far, then, things have progressed at present 
towards making Buttercombe Parva famous, and in 
glorification of Our Chalybeate Well. But as impartial 
chroniclers we feel it right, before concluding our nar- 
ration, to give Mrs. Deborah Giles's account of the 
matter, who has lived in the parish rather over eighty 
years, and is therefore entitled to be heard upon all 
local topics. 

She is a little hard of hearing — hard too of con- 
viction, and even "obstinate as a mule," says Farmer 
Kennun — and perhaps inclined to cling to ancient 
legend rather than to modem chemical discoveries; but 
she has her senses about her, nevertheless, and when 
she entertains an opinion has uo soiX qS. \\R.i\\aJ»>ss^'Nss. 
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delivering it. The following are Mrs. Deborah Giles's 
very own words. 

"Killibit Well," says she, "dVont tell I nothink 
about your Killibit Wells, for it's all a pack of non- 
sense. A nasty taste, has it? Ah! it's loikely to be 
nasty; d'wont / know? Tinker's jackass was a coming 
whoam, years ago, with a load of salt, and dropped 
down dead there, that eh did; and they buried him, 
salt and all, in Kennun's Well. Nasty! Why, o' coiurse 
it's nasty; well it may be. Jackass and salt be at the 
bottom o' it. That's why." 

And that, according to its oldest inhabitant, is how 
we make Chalybeate Wells at Buttercombe Parva. 
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Reader, if thou art titled, wealthy, or agreeable 
l>€yond the common, thou hast never known, thou canst 
never know, the misery which forms the subject of this 
touching narrative. If thou hast a country-house with 
but so much as one spare room in it, or a villa resi- 
dence by the sea, or a cottage om^e by the banks of 
Thames, so evil a thing can never happen to thee as 
to be asked "to come in the evening." No man — nay, 
not even woman, would dare to do it Or, if thou art 
related to any peer, if even he be Irish, yea, if thou 
art but first cousin to a baronet, so that thy host may 
say in well-selected pause at table, "And how was Sir 
Charles when you last saw him?" this humiliation can 
ne'er be thine. Or, if thou hast a gift for wit, and 
understandest how to "lift" the talk that hangs and 
flags sometimes even at a rich man's board, thou art 
saved and spared. 

Nevertheless, O favoured of fortune, it is for thee I 
write these words. List, list, O list to the complaint 
of one that is less happy in his social circumstances, 
who is poor, who is dull, whose name is Mr. Thomas 
Jones — uncompromising, pure and simple Jones, If 
tbotf hast tears for a wrong that never caca \ie ^GKecsfc> 
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prepare to shed them now. It has doubtless often hap- 
pened to thee that, after feasting at a friend's, and fill- 
ing thy sleek skin with pleasant viands and generous 
drinks, thou hast wondered, upon joining the ladies in 
the drawing-room, to see me sitting among them. Enter- 
ing the apartment like a conquering Bacchus, with that ^ 
careless freedom which can only result from having 
well dined, with thy lips yet parted with the smile 
evoked by the last mot among thy male companions, 
thou hast, I say, often started upon beholding mt. 
Thou hast said to thyself: "I have drunk much, but I 
have not drunk too much. There were but four of us 
men at table yonder, but lo, I behold a fifth. Steady, 
Brain, steady, and do not let us commit ourselves. It 
may be a phantasm bom of that too delicious cucum- 
ber, or it may not. Let us see whether anybody speaks 
to it, for if not, I will sit down upon the very spot it 
seems to occupy, as recommended by Dr. Abemethy in 
his anecdotes of Indigestion." 

Many and many a time have I watched these weird 
reflections pass athwart the countenance of a Dined 
man. I have seen the glass of astonishment — nay, 
sometimes double ones — raised to contemplate my 
mysterious form. By one fat, insolent man I was once 
even snorted at. That son of Mammon — he was a 
banker — made, I repeat, a nasal noise, exactly like that 
of a horse who first discovers an inferior fellow-creature 
in his pasture-ground. Few of these incomers get over 
their surprise sufficiently to enter into conversation with 
the being that has thus excited it, and if they do so, 
they do not wish to cultivate his acquaintance. It is 
obvious that I am not an e\\gjvb\e "m^^-vN^^M^. 'Wi&V^'^^ 
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shakes hands with me (three fingers to tny five), and 
asks in a low tone after my grandmother (who is not 
at all in society), and after tJiat I drop hopelessly back 
again upon the governess. She is brought down from 
somewhere above stairs after dinner, and given over to 
me by the rest of the ladies, as by common consent, 
upon my joining the feminine circle. The pampered 
menial who opens the front door, and regards me scorn- 
fully as I strive to separate myself from my goloshes 
in the hall, announces me superciliously. The hostess 
remarks how kind it is of me to come, and I reply that 
it gives me the greatest conceivable pleasure to be able 
to do so. I then perceive that my arrival has inter- 
rupted some interesting female conversation, probably, 
since it is not resumed, of a scandalous nature; and 
the weather, for the second time that evening, as re- 
gards the rest of the company, is brought forward in 
all its dreariness, and dilated upon with an affectation 
of interest, which in its hoUowness is appalling. Pre- 
sently appear the supercilious males. Society, to whom 
myself and my fellow-unfortunates are usually intro- 
duced about 10.30, has ordered its carriage at 11. 15, 
so that we have just three-quarters of an hour to pro- 
duce a favourable impression upon it. 

Let us briefly recapitulate. In the first place, we 
have to remove the sense of wrongful intrusion, which 
our appearance cannot fail to have excited in every 
bosom. Secondly, we have to pass through that pre- 
liminary weather-stage which has been already accom- 
plished by others, and to return to which induces 
loathing. And, thirdly, our social position bein% (ob- 
viovsljr) undesirable, and our inteWigexiC^ \i^cr^ "v^^ 
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average, we have to make our favourable impression. 
Mr. John Wilkes himself could never have accomplished 
this, whose boast was, "Ugly though I be, I am only 
a quarter of an hour behind the handsomest man in 
England. 

Why, then, I demand, in the name of our common 
humanity (which is the only thing that is common to 
the two parties), are we asked to "come in the even- 
ing," to meet people that have dined? Flushed, I do 
not say with Wine, but with the Victories of the Table, 
with mots, with anecdotes, with scandal, with agreeable 
banter, the original guests ride rough-shod over us 
interlopers, almost unconscious of our feeble resistance. 
Compared to us, they are as regular soldiery to a mere 
rabble armed with scythes. They have confidence in 
one another; they have been accustomed to act in con- 
cert, and they have watchwords and countersigns of 
which we know nothing at all. The faintest hint, the 
most monosyllabic allusion, is the open sesame to peals 
of laughter among these persons, while we, who know 
nothing of what has foregone in another place — the 
dining room — "stare with great eyes, and laugh with 
alien lips, and know not what is meant." 

Do the host and hostess, who thus invite us to the 
fag-ends of their entertainments, believe that they are 
conferring a favour? If so, why do they not sometimes 
gratify my Lord Tom Noddy, Mr. Munny Bag, and that 
eminent satirist, Eppy Gram; Esq., in a similar manner? 
Is it possible that they persuade themselves that any 
one of us really have, or can have "pleasure in accept- 
ing their kind invitation for Tuesday evening?" If so, 
Jet them dismiss that notion itom \5a&\x: xcmA^ ^ ^\!^^^, 
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as illusory in tbe very highest degree. We abominate 
the gilded insult. For my part, I would far rather 
receive the invitation card of those less aristocratic 
circles which are said to have Gin and Tripe neatly 
engraved in the left hand comer of it, instead of 
Dancing, Some elegancies may of course be wanting 
in such a case, but at all events everybody starts fair. 
Nobody, I presume, is asked to come in the evening 
after that entertainment. Believe me, my fashionable 
friends, to array one's self in gorgeous apparel merely 
for three-quarters of an hour of your drawing-room tittle- 
tattle is, as the young lady of limited education observed 
with respect to learning the Alphabet, to go through a 
great deal for a very small result. Oh why, oh why not 
ask us to dinner upon some "off-day" and give us 
mutton-chops? These are only a shilling a pound, and 
we should be comparatively grateful; whereas, under 
the present circumstances, you are but sowing slights 
and reaping hatred. You may indeed carry this sort of 
thing a little too far, and in my case you have actually 
done it. This paper is nothing less than a public ex- 
posure of post-amphitryonism — the iniquitous system of 
compelling inoffensive persons "to come in the evening." 
You take advantage — look you, my cheaply hospi- 
table friends — of your superior wealth or station to 
degrade us. We are the mere captives of your 
triumphs; the helots of your drawing-rooms; the "walk- 
ing-gentlemen" of your after-dinner stage, who do not 
even get their shilling a night. On the contrary, it 
costs us two shillings and threepence apiece (for the 
cheaper ones split across the back), u\ tho^^ \tvd\sr 
pensable decoraXions of the social saci'Ac^> owi ^\^^ 
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kid gloves. Why do we come at all then? do you ask 
Nay, you know very well that we are under obligations 
to you, and, believe me, you have chosen for us a very 
sure, though, alas, not a speedy method of liquidating 
the same. Now, let me not be misunderstood. Evening 
parties are very different affairs from those I speak of, 
and I believe are even liked by many persons. Those 
gatherings also which are called "receptions," that take 
place after some stupendous banquet, offer probably 
some peculiar advantages in the way of supper. More- 
over, there are occasions when a really hospitable soul 
— a man who asks one to dinner — may give way, 
through mistaken benevolence, to the post-amphitryonic 
system, and yet not be absolutely criminal. But the 
wretches whom I now have in my mental eye are not to 
be excused on any of those grounds. They have two 
sets of acquaintances, one of which they ask to dinner, 
and one to "come in the evening." I know it. 

The Brownes of Piccadilly, for instance, had me 
down in that second list for half-a-dozen seasons, and 
let this narration of how I at last got out of it be a 
warning to other Brownes. Browne senior lent me 
money once upon a time; or he became answerable for 
me when I was made Treasurer to the Society of Gold- 
finches; or he gave my second brother a presentation 
to Chrisfs Hospital; or he laid me under some similar 
obligation, of which we were both quite sensible. Each 
of us, I say, was well aware of our mutual relation, but 
Browne did not know after how many invitations to 
"come in the evening" an obligation begins to lie upon 
the other side, Browne never asked me to dinner — 
never, never, never! In tlie sea"5oi\, ox omv ol S^^ ^^-asRsc^v 
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^hen salmon was dear or when salmon was cheap, I 
.ever once sat at that man's board — for a tray with 
ces upon it is not a board at which one can sit. 

Browne's house in Piccadilly looks out upon the 
jreen Park, and has a frontage of I don't know how 
ttany feet. It does not run back, indeed, so far as my 
riend Browne (and especially Mrs. B.) would have it 
tppear, but it is altogether a very fine mansion. The 
Irawing-room (and no man knows it better than I) is 
jorgeously furnished in the style of Louis XIV. There 
ire no less than three other apartments en suite with it, 
jetting smaller and smaller, like a drawn-out telescope, 
mtil they end in what looks like a very handsome 
:hina closet. There is not an article of vertu, nor 
>plendidly bound volume, nor statuette, nor ornament 
)f any kind, in those four dazzling chambers that I 
aave not stared at, sphinx-like, with a concentrated in- 
iifference, scores and scores of times. On one occa- 
iion only did I ever feel any glow of excitement there 
[for a sense of humiliation, unless you have the courage 
X) resent it, is not excitement), when I had the misfor- 
une to crack a Dresden china figure of about five feet 
ligh, which must have cost a mint of money. This 
vas early in my acquaintance with the Brownes of 
Piccadilly, but, as I never confessed to having com- 
nitted the mischief, thai could not have been the cause 
vhy they never asked me to dinner. How wretched 
hat poor governess of theirs and I have been amid 
hat splendid waste: How often have I heard vinous 
aughter upon the stately stair without, and seen that 
jilded door admit the arrogant Dined I 

How long I should have gone on ^.cc.e^Nisi'^^^^- "^^s^^ 
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Mrs. Browne's obliging invitations, I cannot tell. Six 
years of more or less of them had already elapsed, 
and I obeyed them still, submissive and subordinate. 
Tomkins and Smith and I were a triumvirate who 
always met in that Piccadilly drawing-room, and our 
common wrongs had at length endeared us to each 
other. It was with genuine pleasure, therefore (although 
I do not say without a pang of envy), that we heard 
that Tomkin's uncle had died at last, and left him his 
long expected ten thousand pounds. This happened 
at the end of the Season; and at the beginning of the 
next the hated three-cornered notes of evening welcome 
arrived as usual from the Brownes of Piccadilly — arrived, 
that is, to Smith and me, but not to Tomkins. Tom- 
kins's legacy had lifted him out of their No. 2 list, and |=^ 
placed him in No. i. Tomkins was invited to dinner. 
Now, this Smith and I felt to be quite intolerable. To 
have seen Tomkins come in at that gilded door with 
the self-satisfied and superior look which was only just 
endurable in strangers would have been too much in- 
deed. We didn't write back to express our sincere 
regrets that we were otherwise engaged — we were too 
indignant for that — but we both fully made up our 
minds that we would not be trampled under Tomkins's 
chariot wheels. The Juggernaut of genuine fashion had 
indeed made a highway of our bodies for six years, 
but we were not yet a public tramroad for ordinary 
conveyances. 

It is astonishing how free and happy we both felt 

after this valiant determination. Instead of that Friday 

evening casting before us a social gloom too oppressive 

to be called a shadow, we \ooVed i.Qr«^^ \R>\^^Nsi 
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iie declaration of our independence — our 4th of July. 
We determined to dine together at the Club; to hold 
high festival in celebration of that first occasion on 
which the Brownes had asked us to "come in the 
evening," and we didn't mean to go. 

We dined at the very same hour at which Tomkins 
was to dine in Piccadilly, and we had six courses ex- 
clusive of the cheese. It was the commencement of an 
epoch, and we both agreed that expense should not be 
considered. After the Sauteme, and Sherry, and Cham- 
pagne, the Claret tasted very refreshingly. We were 
in comfortable morning costume, with easy boots on, 
but it would now have been the hour, if we had not 
thrown off the yoke, when each must have given him- 
self up to purgatoria pains — tight boots, tight cravats, 
tight gloves, and meekly gone in hansoms to be offered 
up at Fashion's shrine, opposite the Green Park. We 
pictured to ourselves the High-Priestess waiting for her 
victims, and drank the health of the female Browne, 
sardonically, in the second bottle. 

It was about this period that a slight disagreement 

arose between Smith and myself upon the subject of 

the ceiling of the club dining-room; the one contending 

that it was honey-combed, and the other that it was 

tesselated, and neither feeling at all inclined to give 

up his opinion. We stared at it so long and fixedly 

that at last it actually appeared to both of us to be in 

motion, and this optical phenomenon prevented, of 

course, any satisfactory conclusion being arrived at. 

Smith, indeed, was for sending for the waiter to decide 

the question, but I declined to submit to aiiY such. 

authority. If Mr, Ruskin's opinioiv QWX^ ^^ ^x^c:^^^i 
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said I, well and good; but otherwise, I would give in to 
nobod/s; I had not come to that club to be dictated 
to, for if such had been my object, I should have gone 
to the Brownes of Piccadilly. 

Smith replied, with pretended frankness, that he 
was the last man to wish to quarrel, although the ceiling 
was most certainly "desolated" (he had had, I am sorry 
to say, quite enough wine), and that we had better drop 
the subject, and go up to the smoking-room. As further 
proof that my companion was not in a fit state to give 
his opinion upon artistic subjects, I may mention that 
when the waiter came with the bill, he answered super- 
ciliously that he had "nothing for him," and added 
that it was contrary to the regulations of the club to 
give gratuities to any one, except at least (as if re- 
collecting himself) to members of the committee and the 
Honorary Sec, 

However, the air of the smoking-room quite restored 
him, and we had an interesting, though rather desultory, 
metaphysical discussion, which lasted through two cigars. 

"By the by," observed Smith, a propos de hotter 
"have you ever tasted Knickerbocker?" 

"Knickerbocker," returned I; "why, that is boots 
and trousers: unless it is some Dutch liqueur, I cannot 
conceive the nature of it." 

"Come along, then," exclaimed he with vivacity, 
and snatching up the nearest hat; "you have something 
to live for yet, my Jones, though you have lost the 
Brownes of Piccadilly. Let us go to the American 
Bar — where there is every kind of Fancy Drink on 
draught — Private Smiles and Silent Nods, Yankee Whis- 
j>ifrsj Ladies' Blushes!" 
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"Sir," said I, not without some dignity, "I am a 
person of good morals; what is it you mean?" 

"I mean The Neverfailing Sodawater Cocktails; 
Smashes' and 'Slings' of all kinds, and especially 
Moral Suasion," 

"And what is that?" inquired I, for the name 
ioimded respectably among so many hideous appellations 
—an oasis of good English in a desert of Slang. 

"When the Maine Law fanatics carried that iniquitous 
Liiquor measure," explained Smith condescendingly, 
'they boasted that it had been accomplished by moral 
iuasion. Whereupon, the other party, to restore the 
)alance of power, invented an enchanting drink, and 
called it by that identical name, that Moral Suasion 
night be upon their side also. It is therefore well 
worthy of our attention, if only from its historical value. 
Mint Julep, on the other hand, has almost a celestial 
jirth. The divine Milton has even given us, in his 
Comus, the recipe for concocting that delicious com- 
Dound, which it seems he preferred before all others, 
for 'first/ says he, 

'Behold this cordial julep here, 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mixed.' " 

"My dearest Smith," said I, "you are the Enchanter 
liimself; and I fear I am not so virtuous as the Lady. 
Lead on, then, with all my heart, to the American Bar." 
The Transatlantic gentleman who presided over this 
famous Institution was affable and attentive in the 
highest degree. We placed ourselves, at his own sug- 
gestion, entirely in his hands, and a^^^d\SiNa!^^^^^^* 
?ver compound the nature of out co\\dx\;v3ViVss^c.Q"«!^^ 
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as he humorously termed it) seemed to him to demand. 
He prepared a Stone Fence (price one shilling) in the 
first instance, but observing afterwards that we were \^ 
"tighter than he had thought we were" — an Americanism 
which I did not understand — he substituted for that a 
Corpse Reviver, As I watched the liquid fly from one 
crystal vessel to another in his nimble hands, I perceived 
that milk was an ingredient, and my heart sank within 
me. He promised, however, that a tumbler of this 
would make another man of each of us, and, in a certain 
limited sense, he was right. The immediate effect of 
the Corpse Reviver was to fill us with an extraordinary 
courage and determination. Our self-esteem rose fifty 
per cent., and with it our indignation at the conduct 
of the Brownes of Piccadilly. 

"It would only serve them right," observed Smith 
defiantly, "since they have asked us so often 'to come 
in the evening,' when we had rather have stopped at 
home, if we were to pay them a visit for once when 
they didn't want us. Suppose, now, we go to the 
Brownes to-night after all. They said they were hoping 
to have the honour of our company: let them have it 
then. What say you, my Jones?" 

I applauded this heroic resolution, although not 
without some little misgiving. Our boots were already 
muddy, so that there was no use in taking a cab; and 
besides^ we felt that motion and fresh air were abso- 
lutely essential to the favourable development of the 
effects of the Transatlantic elixir. It had not so much 
revived as galvanised us. If we once gave way to the 
"coma" which we felt impending, we had a presenti- 

mGiit that it would be a\\ ovet WCa.\is», NTtsa^^^-^ 
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quired was excitement; lights, music, jewels, fashion- 
able conversation, and furniture of Louis Quatorze — 
the reception-room of the Brownes of Piccadilly was, in 
fact, the very place for us. 

"We are not in evening-dress, my friend," observed 
Smith, stopping suddenly, and laying his hand affection- 
ately upon a lamp-post. I took no notice of this little 
mistake of identity, but replied from the other side of 
him, as though he had appealed to myself, as had been 
his intention. "That is very true, my Smith, but what 
does it matter? They ask for the pleasure of our com- 
pany, not for that of our polished leather boots. Let 
us say that we knew what really hospitable people they 
were, and how glad they would be to see us drop in, 
in a family way. Browne will like that, I am sure." 

The great house loomed rather awfully upon us as 
we approached its portals, and a little hesitation came 
over me which caused me to ring the area-bell instead 
of that devoted to visitors. Smith, however, applied 
himself to the other with a compensatory vehemence 
[ which brought the footman to the front-door upon the 
instant 

"Mrs. Browne at home?" inquired I, giving him my 
hat, but not making any effort to take off my greatcoat, 
because I saw that Smith was failing in that endeavour 
signally. 

"There is a party to-night, gentlemen," observed 
the footman, regarding our personal appearance with 
some misgiving. 

"Yes," said I, "a dinner party and an evening 
party; we belong to the evening party, 'w^ 4o\ W, 
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It was a curious and striking illustration o 
proverbial insolence of the pampered menials of Fa 
that this footman, assisted by other retainers, did a 
solutely and by force prevent my Smith from going j 
stairs. They said that it was impossible that he cod 
do such a thing with his greatcoat on, nor would ta 
permit him to prove that the thing was really p 
ticable by doing it. I sat on one of the hall chai^ 
and watched the fracas without much interest; lack ^^ 
interest in all sublunary (or indeed in any) mattejre ^ 
being, as I found, the chief feature of the Corpse Re- 
viver after the first twenty minutes. I only drummed 
with my heels upon the hall floor (which, being of pol- 
ished oak, was fortunately reverberatory) , and shouted 
at the top of my voice for Tomkins. My conciliatory 
and peaceful conduct shone out, I flatter myself, by 
contrast with that of my companion. If Tomkins would 
come, said I, all would be forgotten and forgiven, but 
otherwise they must take the consequences. The com- 
motion connected with Smith at last communicated 
itself throughout the palatial residence; the cry for 
Tomkins penetrated into the four reception-rooms. Old 
Browne himself came down in an awful state of excite- 
ment, but I did not pay the slightest attention to him. 
I wanted my Tomkins, and at last my Tomkins came. 
Then I reproached him with his conduct in coming to 
dinner that day, and leaving his old friends to "come 
in the evening," till I think he looked rather ashamed 
of himself. 

As for Browne of Piccadilly, my last memorable 
words to him were these: "Now, don't you go asking 
J227 friend Smith again, not m^, \ft c^ataR. \si -sss^^ 
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after-dinner parties of yours, for we don't like 
so, let this be a warning to you." 
nd I suppose that it was a warning to him, for 
rownes of Piccadilly have never asked either of 
come in the evening" from that day to this. 
m sap. 
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HOW I FIRST MET HER. 

LST-LOVE is the only true love," say some people; 
)ve is love for evermore," adds a poet of the 
s. On the other hand, there are many persons, 
liout some reputation for judgment in com- 
circles, who assert that "first-love is calf- 

' not pretend to decide this question. But, at 
ts, first-love must happen to every man before 
ove, and if it has not happened at all, it has 
ome. Under these circumstances, I cannot but 
at the subject is of universal interest, and that 
r experience of this absorbing passion will be 
with rapture by the public. Variety is pleas- 
t novelty is what I understand the magazines 
now giving almost anything for. Balloon ad- 
are rising, I believe, in the periodical scale; 
rations of descents into the craters of volcanoes 
i) are remunerated most handsomely. Conceive 
►uld be the attraction of a volcanic experience, 
cated," as the doctors say, with an episode of 
ier passion! A love-scene, for instance, in the 
Vows of affection interchanged aiCL\d 's^.'^'s. ^1 
lava, and with the mounlam Wnomxv^^^'^^'^^Q. 
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candles over the heads of the intrepid pair! Would not 
this be novel? — would not this be striking? I Vish, for 
both our sakes (for yoiu-s, Mr. Editor, and mine, that 
is), that I had met my Charlotte Elizabeth for the first 
time under the above peculiar circumstances. You 
would have hastily written, "Name your own price," 
would you not, and enclosed a blank cheque by return 
of post? I thought so; and the idea gives me much satis- 
faction, because I really did meet Charlotte Elizabeth 
for the first time in a locality by no means inferior (in 
point of exceptionability) to that of the bottom of a 
crater — and almost as low down. You will not ima- 
gine this to have been a coal-mine, I hope. I have 
met very charming persons of the opposite sex — and 
those of the first fashion — many hundred feet below 
the level of the sea, and attired in a masculine garb, 
for the convenience of descending shafts and travelling 
upon all-fours; but I should not dream of sending the 
account of anjrthing so ordinary to a modem editor. I 
am better acquainted, I trust, with the natm-e of his 
expectations than that. I should as soon think of 
claiming originality for laying a scene of Plighting 
Troth in the Thames Tunnel, which must have occurred 
long ago to every magazine writer, and been rejected 
as commonplace. But to my tale. 

In the days of my youth, and I doubt not for many 
years before it, there were wont to be two solemn me- 1 
tropolitan institutions, called the Colosseum and the i 
Polytechnic. They professed to combine information i 
with amusement, and science with hilarity. The elec- 1 
trifying machine (tTien m *\\s» ml^xv-cf^ ^<tV\^ted the J 
young of that epoch at \30\k \X\fc^^ ^^c&'s., \s^ ^ 
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their hair on end, by educing sparks from the backs 
of their hands, by making a crackling noise (if I re- 
member rightly) at the napes of their necks, and by 
other humorous, though by no means painless, proceed- 
ings. There were melancholy conjurers, with an im- 
mense display of apparatus, every article of which is 
patent to the present rising generation, and would be 
despised by the babe of six weeks old. There were 
laboratories where a patronising individual, half-chemist, 
half-clown, made flame out of liquid, and turned green 
fluids into vermilion (I think) by pouring yellow stuff* 
upon them. 

At the Colosseum there was an eternal panorama 
of "Timbuctoo under the Harvest-moon," painted upon 
half a million of yards of canvas, and beheld from a 
gallery, out of which, as it seemed, one might be pre- 
cipitated thousands of feet. I don't know how this 
illusion was effected, but I remember that it always 
made me very giddy, and that I was glad to come 
down in a sort of "lift" afterwards (for which con- 
venience we paid threepence each) instead of by the 
stairs. Then there was a grotto, which was cool even 
in August, and a conservatory that was comfortable in 
December; and dioramas, and cosmoramas, and glass- 
blowing, and lemonade, and hot new buns. 

At the Polytechnic there were lectures by real pro- 
fessors, an electrical eel (the age of which was fabu- 
lous), solos on the accordion, steam machinery (quite a 
wonder in those days), glass blowing, and lemonade, 
and hot new buns. Then we changed all that Popular 
delusions were presently "exploded," ^x\d \3w^ \a^\. ^xNs» 
of the latest Houdin laid bare*, fti^te ^cto'Sfc ^ ^tjSsr.- 
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man who warbled like a whole woodful of birds, and a 
representation of the dreadful tragedy of Bluebeard, 
that convulsed the children with merriment. The boys 
and girls of the present day have no superstitions, as 
we had, but at seven are more sceptical than we used 
to be at seventeen. 

Seventeen was just the age at which I first met 
Charlotte Elizabeth — under water. What think you of 
that, Mr. Editor? Are not such circumstances of first- 
love new? Permit me also to add, with my hand upon 
my heart, that they are moreover true. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon, which was a holi- 
day at our office in the City (although the Early-closing 
Movement was not so much as heard of at that time), 
and I was spending it in the improvement of my mind 
at the Polytechnic. I had sat in that stately hall, which 
was something between a theatre and a dissecting- 
room, to behold the wonders of science; I had gazed 
upon that wondrous apparatus for learning to swim 
upon dry land until my limbs were on the point of in- 
voluntarily "striking out" for an imaginary shore; and 
I had gazed upon the electrical eel to repletion, when 
a great bell was rung, and a sonorous voice exclaimed: 
"Experiments connected with the diving-bell. Upon 
this, a great rush was made from all parts of the 
building to that circular pond of clear green water, the 
excessive depth of which has always been a marvel to 
me. Into whose cellars does it descend? What sewers 
does it for ever threaten with untimely flushing? From 
what fountains do its pellucid waves arise? Then the 
intrepid diver made his loi\e\. m tive presence of the 
company, being loaded wWa.'heavY m\^\s»> ^'^isNaw;^ 
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he were some desperate criminal, and having on his 
face a helmet fixed, to be presently screwed round by 
the assistants, a proceeding which appeared to the un- 
scientific eye like wringing his neck. Covered with polypi 
in the shape of india-rubber tubing, this monster tad- 
pole clumsily descended by an iron ladder into the 
pond, the bottom of which was already strewed with 
halfpence; after these we could dimly see him waddle 
and stoop, made more hideous even than before by the 
watery medium — fore-shortened, at-right-angles-to-him- 
self, exaggerated, disproportioned, slow — the most hor- 
rible picture of cupidity that the mind is capable of 
conceiving. Above him arose large and noisy bubbles; 
and now and then he would emerge as to his head 
and shoulders, and tap his metal helmet with the half- 
pence, to let us know — as though we had not watched 
his horrid movements all along — that he had picked 
them up. Incredible as it may appear, I was attracted 
towards this amphibious piirsuit of his; I felt as though 
I too should like to explore those airless depths, and 
make my business in those mighty waters. When he 
came out at last, like a two-trunked sea-elephant, and 
bowed in his repulsive manner to the spectators, I was 
almost afraid that he was going to offer "any lady or 
gent" the loan of his apparatus. I was infinitely relieved 
when I saw it put away in a cupboard, for now no un- 
natural temptation 

"Any lady or gent for the diving-bell?" exclaimed 
the sonorous voice. "The machine is now about to 
descend." 

My heart came into my mouth, and llieti t^\k^^ 
sibout half-way down my throat, as 1 sliou\d V^^^^« ^^ 
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extremities became cold as ice, as I gasped out: "Stop 
a minute: take me in, please, do." The crowd that 
already surrounded the machine parted to left and 
right, to let me pass. There was not the least hurry, 
of course; but if I had not spoken at once, I should 
not have done so at all. I was the first volunteer for 
this tremendous enterprise, and an object of great public 
interest. 

"I wouldn't do it myself for a 'underd pound," 
observed one gentleman, for the purpose of reassuring 
me, I conclude; and a friend of his replied: "No, nor 
yet for two; it's what I call fool'ardy." 

I passed the little barrier; I gave the manager the 
requisite shilling for the submarine passage; and I crept 
under the great goggle-eyed bell amid quite a popular 
ovation. A narrow seat ran round the interior of the 
machine; the atmosphere seemed close, even as it was, 
and the light was dim, although we were as yet in the 
land of the living. I perceived, however, a shining 
substance iinmediately opposite to me, which turned 
out to be a boy covered with buttons — the page of the 
establishment, whose dreadful trade it was to descend, 
I don't know how many times a day, in company with 
subaqueous amateurs. He had a rope in his hand, 
that hung down from the top of the bell, and which 
I fondly imagined communicated with the scientific 
authorities, so that we could be hoisted up again at a 
moment's notice, by signal; but this confidence was 
entirely misplaced. A certain round spot with a num- 
ber of little holes — like the top of a sink — was the sole 
ornament of the apartment in which we were; and 
through this was to com^ ftie a.Sx ^^ Xyt^^SJc^a.^, 'X.^ ^ 
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that I would gladly have got out again , and sacrificed 
my shilling, is to give a very feeble idea of my state of 
repentance. I would have given forty shillings to be 
once more gazing — under the light of heaven — at 
the least remarkable object of interest in the insti- 
tution. All the crimes I had ever committed during 
a checkered life seemed to crowd in upon my recol- 
lection. I made the most ardent resolutions for con- 
ducting myself for the future after a different fashion 
—if I should only be permitted to emerge alive out 
of that bell. It is true that there was yet time for me 
to do so, for the director was still touting for passen- 
gers, but I had not the moral courage for such a step 
as this. I could not have descended amid the same 
crowd which had applauded my intrepidity, to ex- 
perience its scornful jeers. I perceived the same feel- 
ings were actuating two other individuals who now 
joined us; they, too, cast wistful glances at the mouth 
of the bell, and were evidently contemplating in their 
minds the most salient points in their past wicked 
lives. 

"You had better put your legs up, gentlemen," ob- 
served the page; "there will then be less chance of fall- 
ing out at the bottom, when we get under water." 

"Less chance!" gasped I, as I hastened to obey 
this suggestion. "Do you mean to say there is any 
chance?" 

"Well, you must sit quite still, of course, or there's 
no knowing what may happen. You will be safe 
enough, however, like this." 

We had all got our feet in each other's laps, formr 
hg quite a reticulation of legs^beneatb. U's, ^o ^^ ^S. 
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we fell at all, it must needs have been altogether, when 
the director suddenly exclaimed: "By your leave, gen- 
tlemen, there's a lady coming." 

"A lady coming! Where on earth is she to come 
to?" inquired I. There was not room for a pin's head 
to make its way among us, and far less a lady's. 

"Is there no room?" inquired one of the sweetest 
voices I ever heard in my life. 

"Plenty of room, miss. Legs down!" cried the 
conductor. 

Then a bonnet appeared, with one of the most 
lovely faces in it you can imagine, and a look of tender 
appeal upon it — at finding the Bell full of legs — which 
it was impossible to resist. I sidled nearer towards the 
page, in whom I had some sort of confidence, and 
made room for this charming creature on my left hand. 
It was before the days of crinoline, but she wore some 
expansive gauzy garment, which, as she took her seat, 
flowed over all the others, and seemed to leave her 
alone with me and the page — who, except as a scientific 
assistant, I considered as nobody. 

"Is there any danger?" asked she, in soft low tones, 
and putting her hand upon mine in order to steady 
herself — for she had very little to sit upon. "I almost 
regret that I ventiired to come." 

"Oh, say not so," returned I. "Hold on to me. 
You may squeeze my hand as tight as you please; that 
is the only way to keep yourself from falling," 

Even in that dim bottle-green light, I saw a lovely 
blush steal over her damask cYveek*, W\- ^\v^ did take 
I20M of my hand, and held it pieU^ U^t, \oo. 
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"What an oppression I feel about my forehead," 
observed she; "my brain seems on fire." 

"So does mine, my dear young lady," replied I; 
"and my heart goes pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat." 

"So does mine," said she. "I am told the pheno- 
menon happens in all these submarine excursions." 

"Why, we ain't off, yet," observed the page con- 
temptuously, who had been (most unjustifiably) listening 
to our conversation. I should perhaps have rebuked 
him, but at that moment the awful bell swung out from 
terra firma, and we beheld beneath us the cold and 
treacherous wave. 

"What a terrible situation!" ejaculated my fair 
companion. 

"Not altogether," returned I, with a pressure of the 
fingers. 

"We are leaving all behind us — or at least above 
us," added she, for even in that awful moment her 
native correctness did not desert her. "Heaven pre- 
serve us, what was that!" 

A cannon appeared to have gone ofi" immediately 
outside my ear, and then it went on firing a royal 
salute — and didn't stop then. 

I trembled like an aspen-leaf, but not so much as 
the beautiful being who relied upon me for succour. 
We leaned up against one another for mutual support. 
With my left arm, I mechanically encircled her waist, 
with my right hand, I grasped half-a-dozen of the 
page's buttons. On one side of me was Poetry; on the 
other. Science. 

"What are those dreadful guns'?" Sivq^vx^^ "^^^ 
/oang lady. 

(Pltnv.fyi,rm Tales fSecond SeriesJ, S 
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Giios!" cried the page laughing, a laugh peculiar 
pel to water-kelpies, "That's only the tinpaniem 
3ut ear a-busting, bless yer. It'll get wuss and 

aid the top of your 'ed will be like to fly off, as 
eiT.s to you, before we gets to the bottom. A- 
i' up, you'll like it better." 
Dear girl," whispered I, in tones of comfort, "you 
find it some relief to lay your head upon my 
der." 

he did so, and I caught her broken tones inquir- 
rtfhat was that dreadful thing that kept beating 
.st the bell, as though it wanted to get in among 
"I hope and trust, my good boy," said she, ad- 
ing the page with sudden animation, "that it is 
ha: electrical eel!" 

do believe, if I had not had fast hold of that boy 
is buttons, that he would have fallen off his seat 
the water, in a paroxysm of mirth, and left us 
)Ut any protector. "Lor' bless ye, miss," replied 
\hen he got breath enough to do so, "that's the 
Jig of the hair-pump, that is: if that was to stop 
if a minute, it would be all Hookey with us in 
ore bell." 

Hookey!" ejaculated the terrified young creature. 
Lit dreadful language he does use! — You haven't 
. waterproof coat on, have you, sir?" 

trembled as the dear girl made this extraordinary 
ry, for I thought that terror was depriving her of 
n. Could she imagine that a mackintosh would 
us, ever so naany fathoms under water as we now 

AJis, no," said I, thinking it >ies\. \o t\miwca Vw. 
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I left my waterproof coat up above, and also my um- 
)reUa." 

"I asked," returned she, "because I seem to breathe 
lothing else but india-rubber." 

Perhaps it was this peculiar atmosphere which 
;rased her words, as it were, as soon as she had uttered 
hem, that compelled me to keep my cheel^ quite close 
o hers, to catch the precious tones. 

"They pump the air thirough india-rubber tubes," I 
mswered. 

"How wise you are," said she admiringly; "how 
lice it must be to know everything." 

"Very nice," said I; "please to tell me, therefore, 
«rhat name you bear in the upper world. I have read 

Df sirens and mermaids How dare you touch that 

lady's dress," cried I with excessive indignation, as the 
scientific page made a sudden snatch at her petticoats. 

"They was a-gettin' into the water, that's why," re- 
turned the youth with sulkiness. "Don't you go a- 
hoUerin' at me. It's my duty to take care of all as 
comes down here, and I have my orders about their 
petticoats." 

"My good boy," said I, "here is half-a-crown for 
you. I am sorry I spoke so loud, because water con- 
ducts sound with great facility, and they may have 
heard me up above. All that passes among ourselves 
here should be respected, as being of a private nature." 

"Mum is the word," observed the page, and he 
winked with an air of supernatural and submarine cun- 
ning at the unconscious Charlotte Elizabeth — for it is 
needless to say that the enchanting youtv^ xaeroNak'^'^^ 
vas she. 
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Almost immediately afterwards, we began to ascend; 
every instant the guns fired with less distinctness, and 
we became more like our usual selves. But during the 
few minutes that we had been immersed, I had ex- 
perienced a complete metamorphosis — I had "suffered 
a sea-change into something rich and strange." I had 
descended fancy free, I arose a captive to the Diving 
Belle. 

The rest of the courtship was of the ordinary de- 
scription, and terminated in the usual way. 
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It is not generally known among mathematicians, 
hat the fuller a thing is, the more obvious is the void 
herein, and the more pressing the necessity for im- 
nediately supplying that void. This is a fact, however, 
vqU understood by the proprietors of new periodicals. 
Hie air has long been darkened by their flying columns, 
Jid yet projectors of fresh serials are ever found to ex- 
:laim, with the heroic Greek: "What of that? Let us 
ight in the shade.'' This sort of literary property is 
till by courtesy called Popular, notwithstanding that to 
►e popular, in a strictly grammatical sense, it is essen- 
ial that the periodicals in question should possess a 
irculation. Their number is always on the increase, 
Ithough they are individually very short-lived. The 
eneral issue is continuous, but a solution of continuity 
apidly occurs in each patticular case. The public of 
he Bi-weekly Btdterfly — that is to say, the hundred and 
orty persons who take it in — are left after its eleventh 
ssue, or so, without any literary organ, and with a 
nystery upon their minds which not even time itself 
\rill unravel. They will never know, for certain, whether 
sir Bohan de Blublases did succeed in carrying of[ 
\lice Harebell from the arms of Yiei poox \>\Sl\. VoraRWi- 
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able lover, Walter Two-shoes, or not. They may con- 
jecture what they like, but they will never be informed 
by the only person who is in possession of the actual 
facts. That gentleman has been aheady retained to 
write another romance of startling interest for the Tri- 
weekly Tadpole, which will, in its turn, try weakly for 
existence for a month or two, and then perish with 
equal suddenness, or be amalgamated with the Nightly 
Novelist, profusely illustrated. 

This is hard upon the little band of readers, but 
how much harder for the Author! What encourage- 
ment is there for a writer of fiction to go to work 
artistically — keeping his plot in the background for the 
final catastrophe, holding his villains well in hand for 
some great coup, or foreshadowing some far-off calamity 
for the gentle Isidora, which shall harrow every soul— 
if there are grave doubts as to whether any of these 
things will be printed? My friend, Tommy Fitzball, 
the great half-penny feuilletonist, assures me that he 
has written the beginnings of no less than foiur-and- 
thirty novels, and only reached the middle of one of 
them. "What's the use of bothering one's self with a 
denouement /' says he — and, I must say, with a great 
deal of reason — "when nobody will ever know anything 
about it? I don't care a farthing about the denoue- 
ment myself. All the good people might be put to 
death to slow music, and all the bad people inherit 
the titles and estates, for what I care. As for the 
virtuous Florinda, I have no very high opinion of her, 
for my part, and would just as soon that she were 
garrotted as not. My readers may have their aspira- j 
tions about these matters, but 1 eoufe%% 1 kave none. V 
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bwever, matters have never gone nearly so far as this 
ith any of my productions. For beginnings of novels, 
lind ye, I don't knock under to any man in England, 
r for bringing in an illustration, when your proprietor 
lay wish to make any woodcuts useful he may have 
y him j but I can't say what sort of hand I should 
ciake in the winding-up of a story, because I never 
ired. The four-and-thirty popular periodicals with 
v^hich I have been connected perished young." 

And at this Fitzball will put his handkerchief (if he 
lappen to have one) to his eyes — for he is not without 
iome humour — and ask whether I have seen the only 
lope that is now left to him — a little bantling, born 
>ut yesterday, and named the Bi-daily Bodkin, a 
amily organ, devoted to useful recipes and tales of 
terror. 

There is law for ever3rthing, and surely an action 
)ught to lie for restitution of literary rights on the part 
)f readers who have thus been deprived of their nar- 
ative. It is true that the proprietors of the deceased 
Periodical are mined men, but they were probably that 
>efore they started it, and because a man is ruined he 
ihould not be permitted to commit an intellectual fraud. 
iVho pays for all these clouds of serials? Certainly not 
ho. public, for they don't take them in; certainly not 
lie proprietors, for they rarely have any money. My 
Dwn belief is, that they are somehow persuaded into 
being by the buttermen, who eventually purchase the 
entire issue at some infinitesimal price. 

Does anybody desire to see a new periodical? 
Would anybody weep if nineteen-twentieths of those 
which at present exist should peiish. OTCi^5^\asi^^^l^"^ 
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Why, then, O why, are we every week informed 1 
serial publication has been projected to supply a 
mitted want in cheap literature, and will appear 
first Saturday of the ensuing month. Of cours 
supplies nothing of the kind; of course, it is the n 
imitation of one or other of the classes already exi 
in absurd profusion; of course, it perishes in obsc 
or, if it does reap a little notoriety, the harvest-fie 
its reputation is the Bankruptcy Court. But w] 
anybody found fanatical enough to project it? 

Why? Because of the Obvious Void. 

The projector sees it, although nobody else se 
And this is to be said with regard to the starting 
cheap periodical with the O. V. in view, that the 
culator, if he has any money at all, absolutely c 
up with this will of the wisp; he lays his hand or 
machine for the perpetual motion; he clutches 
Philosopher's Stone; he discovers the Obvious Vo 
last — in his own pocket. 

"But all this," it is here urged by some of 
pestilent persons who are ever on the look-out for 
and nothing else, "is known already; if you could 
us an instance, now, of a new periodical which hai 
ceeded in supplying the Ob " 

Gentlemen (you observe I keep my temper), 
was the very thing which I was about to do when 
brutal and uncalled-for interruption took place. 1 
lies before me at this moment a letter, which chroi 
in unmistakable characters — in largish round-text 
— the complete success of a periodical started 
than seven weeks ago at Dr. Swishem's Academ 
Young Gentlemen at Bimbledon. The facts are i 
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putable, and here they are in my nephew's own simple 
language, a guileless lad of only thirteen years of age, 
but with a turn for literature so genuine and so decided, 
that it might be pronounced well-nigh miraculous, were 
it not hereditary. 

"My dear Uncly-buncly, — I have not written to 
you for a long time, I know, not because it was early 
in 'the half,' and I was in no need of pocket-money—; 
as I know you will say — but because I have really had 
no time. I have been very hard at work indeed, even 
out of school-hours. There — now you have taken snuff 
in your incredulous manner; but I don't mean hard at 
work with Euclid, or Tacitus, or Quadratics, all of 
whom are as little agreeable to me as ever, but in 
editing a popular serial. The demands upon my time 
have been unceasing. I wish I could add, as other 
editors do, upon my space, but unfortunately I am ob- 
liged to compose almost the whole of the periodical 
myself, except the poetry. One must stop somewhere, 
and I have not tried my hand at that yet, and I never 
will, although Bigshaw threatens to lick me if I do not 
produce some humorous verses by next Saturday, which 
is our day (5f publication. 

"Bigshaw is my proprietor. He supplies the pens 
and paper, and collects the subscriptions. Nor must it 
be supposed that the latter employment is a sinecure. 
Nobody but a very big boy could fill this office. It 
was his own size and physical strength which suggested 
the idea of a periodical to Bigshaw in the first instance; 
he has no literary tastes whatever, but reading so much 
upon the walls (as no one can fail to do) about sup- 
plying an Obvious Void in serial pubWcaUQw^^ ^sA\fc- 
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fleeting that he had a considerable Public under his 
thumb, he determined that Acacia House should have 
a weekly organ. There are one hundred and eighty 
of us altogether, so that, since he can thrash two-thirds 
of the school, he could count upon one hundred and 
twenty subscribers at least. Besides this, there is a 
considerable margin of boys about his own size, whose 
subscription has to be obtained by single combat 
Bigshaw is a beast in many points of view, but I will 
say for him that on this matter he has behaved like a 
man. Many a 'tuppence' — the amount of weekly in- 
vestment required — has been obtained for us at the 
cost of a black eye to Bigshaw; and more than once 
he has been knocked about, especially on the nose, for 
hours together, and never obtained tiie desired tribute 
for King Pepyn after all. Why our magazine should 
be called King Pepyn, I cannot tell you. When my 
proprietor applied to me for literary assistance, he had 
settled what the title of his ambitious venture should 
be, and he is not the man to be contradicted. Talk 
about Grub Street, and the state of thraldom in which 
authors of genius were once held by their proprietors 
— you should just hear Bigshaw go on at me! 

"*Now, look here,' said he, when unfolding his 
great literary enterprise, in a private walk upon Bim- 
bledon Common, about two months ago; *you are a 
facetious young beggar, you are, and you shall write 
the funny articles — a farce, or a burlesque, or a parody, 
or riddles, or something of that sort. Now, Jones — I 
CBXi lick Jones too with one hand — he shall do the 
Murders with. Circumstances oiP^cvjXi^ k\xQ>c\\>j— \kii 
must be a leading feature, t\iaV xwa^X. — ^xi^^^w?^^^^ 
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shall illustrate them profusely, or I will know the 
reason why/ 

"* Robinson has been learning boxing lately,' I re- 
marked dryly. 

"*He may have been learning, but he has not 
learned it,' growled Bigshaw: *I tried him yesterday, on 
purpose, in the back-yard, and he gave in at the third 
round; only he won't be able to draw so nicely as 
usual for a week or so, I am afraid, for he damaged 
his hand a little. Then there's that little fool Brown, 
who does everything so neatly, and got the prize for 
plan-drawing last half, he shall neatly write out all the 
copies — for, of course, we can't afford to put them into 
type.' 

"*Why, he would take a month to write a single 
weekly issue,' urged I. 

"*Very likely,' returned the great projector; *but, 
you see, one or two copies will do for the whole of the 
juniors. They can look over one another, or humbly 
promote the Scheme of Universal Happiness by cir- 
culating King Pepyn from hand to hand.' 

"*Then they mustn't lend it to non-subscribers,' 
said I, 'for if it is found that it can be read for no- 
thing, nobody will ever give tuppence for it.' 
\ "'No junior will ever lend King Pepyn to a non- 

■ subscriber twice,' remarked the projector, spitting on 
the palms of his hands, and working his fingers, at 

ithe mere suggestion of such a fraud upon his majesty's 
revenue. 

" 'Now, let us consider our financ\a\ ^xo^-^^cXs*^. N^ 
f was glad to hear Bigshaw say 'our/ ioT 1 ^ov^?^ '^^ 
J creature quite capable of making us a\\ N^otV iot x^^ 
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thing.] *One hundred and twenty tuppences is two 
hundred and forty pence, which is one pound exactly 
per week, which is a nice little income of fifty pounds 
a year.' 

" *But you can't make the fellows take the thing in 
in vacation-time,' exclaimed I, astonished at the im- 
pudence of this grasping speculator. 

"*Well, no, I suppose not,' assented Bigshavy 
moodily; *we must make up the difference somehow in 
extra numbers. Fifty pounds a year I have fixed upon, 
however, as the gross profit. From this must be deducted 
a few shillings for large-sized foolscap, a sheet of which 
will form a 'Number,' and that will be all our out- 
goings.' 

" *Then the payment to contributors?' hinted I, with 
some hesitation. * Jones the melodramatist, and Smith, 
and Robinson?' 

"'They will receive no pecuniary recompense,' ob- 
served this literary Bashaw with the air of a ma^ who 
has made up his mind. 'They will be permitted to 
have the first read of their own productions, and, more- 
over — yes, I think that will be but fair — ihey will not 
have to subscribe/ 

"After this statement, my enthusiasm for King 
Pepyn sank on the instant below freezing-point, so that 
even the egotistic and despotic Bigshaw perceived that 
some sort of conciliation must be used. 

" ' Your QJdi^t,y my boy,' observed he, 'is of course 

a very different one from that of your collaborateurs* 

You will be the editor, the presiding genius of the 

whole concern; King Pepyn m\\ ow^ \jcy ^qm \\s» ^l^ality.' 

'''I should like it to owe me som^^Coix^^ €ss»^, -as:.^ 
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o pay it, too/ said I warmly, for I felt that now or 
lever must the blow be struck for independence. 

" *I did not expect this avaricious spirit in you, 
imith,' observed my proprietor, endeavouring to counter- 
feit the tone of one who finds his confidence in human 
lature has been misplaced; 'your motives are mercenary 
ind mean beyond credibility. But you shall have a 
tialfpenny on every copy sold — there. Now, don't let 
us have another word about business matters between 
friends.' 

"*But the humorous articles?' urged I. 

"'Don't, don't let us have another word,' bawled 
the Bashaw in a furious passion, twining his fingers in 
my neckerchief, and compressing what is now called 
*the garrotted artery' until I was black in the face. I 
took this reply as final, and accepted the editorial of- 
fice, with its possible emolument and certain respon- 
sibilities, forthwith. The staff was settled as proposed 
(by arguments, I doubt not, similarly forcible), and 
the Obvious Void in periodical literature at Bimbledon 
was supplied upon that day fortnight by the appearance 
of the first uumber of King Fepyn, 

"Of the merits of that magazine, my dear Uncly- 
buncly, it is not for me to speak. I send you a copy, 
so that you may judge for yourself, and in case of your 
wishing to subscribe, please to send me the money. I 
am only responsible to my proprietor for the intramural 
:irculation. The amusing sketch called Boots at the 
Lion has been 'continued,' with great success, for 
jeveral weeks; it is the production of your humble 
lervant The Gore-spotted Goblet is of course by ^Qt\£^. 
hope you wUl find Robinson's i\\us\x^\Ksyas» 's^^i^^^S 
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he copies them out of the London Journal, I believe, 
only altering the features of the principal villain so as 
to resemble Bigshaw as much as possible. The un- 
happy Smith has the hardest work of it, his half-holi- 
days and Sundays being entirely taken up with the |a 
transcribing. My proprietor munificently gave him an 
apple on Friday last, to encourage him to renewed 
exertions, but I doubt whether he will hold out mucli 
longer. We shall probably have to purchase a Hoe's 
machine. We have one himdred and forty subscribers, 
besides three who have not quite made up their minds 
on the subject, their encounters with B. being rather 
undecided. The circulation may, of course, be said to 
be in some degree * forced,' and there is a great deal 
of jealousy excited by it I have been even threatened 
witih personal violence for my involuntary share in the 
matter, but magnus est Bigshaw y et prcBvalebit. I refer 
all captious persons to my proprietor. 

"We have a great difficulty, by the by, in filling 
77ie Poet's Comer, which has been the cause of words 
— and more than words — passing between Bigshaw and 
myself, or rather from him to me. You don't happen 
to have any verses by you — I mean in your library, for 
it doesn't so much signify about the authorship, so long 
as they are not very well known, like Rule Brittania or 
Toll for the Brave, There is a little idiot here called 
Montgomery, who, Bigshaw took it into his obstinate 
head, must surely be a poet, since he was always mop- 
ing, and keeping to himself; but he has never given us kl 
anything, although B. stood over him the other day 
with Si vnc^et for nearly Yiali an \io\vi, "Hr Nm)te to 
bis father, instead of for King Pepyn , ^si^ X>DRx^^\fc^\ 
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precious row. However, that's all blown over. There 
ave been one or two essays signed Camtic, which 
ave been very popular, except with the fellows against 
^hom they were directed. A little spice of personality 
5 greatly relished; only the victims — when endowed 
idth physical strength — have a habit of calling upon 
oe, as editor, to give up the name of the writer. If 
i. can lick them, I am authorised to reply 'Bigshaw;' 
mt if the injured party is more than he can manage, I 
lave to reply that it is inconsistent with the character 
►f a journal constructed upon the principles of King 
^epyn to surrender the name of a contributor. Then I 
uffer for my Roman fortitude, which, however, I may 
ionfess to you, is not so noble as it looks, since I *do' 
lU the sarcasm myself However, pecuniary success 
ind popularity (in its best sense, i.e. Circulation) can- 
lot be looked for without some drawbacks. We flourish 
jeyond expectation. I delight in my new position, and 
vhen the governor asks me what profession I have 
ixed my mental eye upon, I shall know which to 
:hoose. My youthful aspiration of becoming a Merchant 
[caught from the Arabian Nights) ^ and trafficking in 
ivory, precious stones, and beautiful female slaves, worth 
hundreds of purses of sequins, has vanished before the 
realities of life. I shall conduct a popular periodical. 
You have no conception of the fun of it. There is 
quite a rage for voluntary contribution at Acacia House, 
although we mainly depend upon our staff, Naggit, a 
fourth-form boy, distrustful of his own literary powers, 
but anxiously desirous of appearing in print, even by 
deputy, proposed to us to publish his mother's letters^ 
cf which he gets three a week. WitiaouX. \x\h\ax\% \>clv 

CP/fiw-fTffrm Ta/es rSecond Series), lO 
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feelings, by pointing out the want of interest for th 
general public in such domestic contributions (for th 
fact is I am under obligations to Naggit to the extei 
of three bob and a tizzy), I explained to him that th 
state of the law forbade our taking advantage of hi 
very honourable proposal without Mrs. N's. consent 

"There is an average of five sonnets, weekly, ad 
dressed to Lucy, the least objectionable-looking of th( 
five housemaids: 'To Lucy, washing my Feet,' is the 
title of one of them just received, and written by a 
youth of ten, who enjoys the privilege, which he has 
thus celebrated in song, every Saturday night. Ah me, 
Uncly-buncly, I sometimes regret that I am no longer a 
small boy! 

"We have only once been regularly taken in, in oui 
editorial capacity. Tallboys, a sixth-form fellow, sent 
us in twelve riddles, guaranteed to be his own com- 
position, *the answers to appear in our next.' The 
riddles, so far as the questions went, were admirable 
but they unfortunately went no further. When we seni 
to Tallboys for 'copy' for the ensuing number, he 
laughed in the face of little Snooks (our printer's devil) 
and told him that he had asked the questions merel) 
for information. 

"We had a serious difficulty, too, with our leading 
novelist, Jones. He has high connections in the school 
— a first-cousin who is a Monitor, and a boy who hai 
borrowed his paint-box in the sixth form — and these 
put him up to a wicked trick upon us, and stood b) 
him afterwards, so that reprisals were rendered impos- 
sible. He first worked up ^e Gorc-sj>otted GoUei Na - 
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dreadful degree of mystification — leaving the public 
quite in the dark as to who was who, and especially 
who was the Villain — and then suddenly struck work; 
declined to unravel the tangled skein without pecuniary 
compensation. We had to pay the little ruffian one- 
and-ninepence and a knife witii six blades before he 
would resume his pen. The interview between Bigshaw 
and himself and friends (without whom he never stirs) 
was something out of the common way of literary 
negotiations. 

"I have read somewhere that the bane of editors 
are the people with grievances, and I can well believe 
it. If Dr. Swishem canes the wrong boy (and between 
ourselves, he is not particular as to identity), or if our 
usher sets an imposition longer than is humane. King 
Pepyuj forsooth, is appealed to, to set matters right. 
*Your sense of justice, Mr. Editor, will cause you, I am 
convinced, at any risk, to right the oppressed and to 
scourge the tyrant.' Now, that may do very well for 
the Daily Telegraph and the world at large, but in the 
case of King Pepyn and Acacia House, the scourging 
would come from the wrong quarter; a lettre de cachet 
would lodge my proprietor in the black-hole, and there 
would be an immediate arrest of our circulation. These 
things, however, are but as spots in the sun of our. 
prosperity, Uncly-buncly; and that you may be only; 
half as jolly as myself, is the earnest wish of your, 
affectionate nephew, 

"Epaminondas Smith. 

*'P,S. Knowing your objection to my running itito 
debt, I just mention that in addition to lay \\\?(\a\va^^^v^ 
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to Naggit, I owe 145. 6d. to the cake-man. A sovereign 
would cover everything, with a little margin." 

I had transcribed my nephew's letter, word for 
word, as above, and was only hesitating as to sending 
it to the printer from the consideration that the success 
of Kifig Pepyn might cause fanatical persons to perceive 
more Obvious Voids in periodical literature than ever, 
when there came a postman's knock, and behold a se- 
cond missive from Acacia House, in the same fine round 
hand. I append the mournful production, as a warning 
to literary speculators, and a healthy antidote to the 
delusive hopes which may have been awakened by the 
preceding narrative. 

"My dear Uncle, — Please to send me the skiv[L.i?] 
by return, for I sadly want some comfort. When I wrote 
to you three weeks ago, I was happy and prosperous; 
now I am wretched and ruined. King Pepyn was (mark 
the tense) a decided success; your nephew was an editor, 
revered and in clover. Now he is nothing, for there 
is no periodical for him to conduct. We have been 
destroyed by the never-to-be-sufficiently-execrated system 
of competition. An Obvious Void was perceived in 
Acacia House serial literature by certain miscreants, 
and they started a magazine, and ran it against King 
Pepyn, to the destruction of both. They had the 
vulgarity to call it Ribston Pippin, They parodied my 
inimitable Boots at the Lion by a ribald work, illustrated 
in the sensational style, and entitled Shoes at the Tiger. 
They turned the Gore-spotted Goblet into (I must con- 
fess, Treii-merited) ridicule. T\\ey ^^MoSxa^ \3cv<t back 
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numbers of the London Journal from which we had 
borrowed our 'original cuts/ Their malignity was 
equalled, however, by their stupidity. They would have 
had no chance whatever of imperilling our existence, if 
merit was to decide the question, but unhappily it was 
not merit, but tuppences. The proprietor of our rival 
happened to be the Monitor who is entrusted with the 
duty of giving out the weekly pocket-money allowance 
of sixpence apiece to the whole school. Some of this 
is generally stopped for broken windows (Dr. Swishem's 
windows are more expensive than most people's, I have 
observed), but there is always threepence to be dis- 
tributed to everybody. Now, the proprietor of the 
Ribston Pippin stopped twopence of this at the fountain- 
head, as it were, for subscriptions to that miserable 
print. He milked the cow before our pail could ap- 
proach the animal. Bigshaw might thrash the juniors 
(and I must confess he did his duty in that respect), 
but he could not punch two pennies out of one. His 
endeavours to do so only provoked public indignation. 
The being compelled, upon one hand, to subscribe to 
a periodical which was rubbish, and, on the other, the 
being licked because they had thereby no money left 
to subscribe to a second (excellent though it might be), 
aroused the angry passions of the one hundred and 
twenty little boys of Acacia House. The big boys (not 
engaged or interested in either serial) rather encouraged 
this impatience of taxation, by which, as I read in 
history, my fellow-countrymen disgraced themselves once 
before in the case of the royal martyr Charles I. Nor 
were the c3X3,stroiph.ts> totally dissimilai, M. 'Oas. ^w 
trihution, or rather the appropriation oi poc^'eXr^J^ss^^xv^^ 
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on Saturday last (which may be compared to the ship- 
money affair), the five lower forms rose as ojne boy, and 
effected a revolution. They did not cut off our heads 
indeed, as in the historical case above alluded to, but 
they severely maltreated (with knotted handkerchiefs 
with a pebble inside them) oiu: other extremities. I 
speak only for self and proprietor, but conjecture that 
the staff of the Ribston Pippin got *toko' likewise. I 
observe at least that they write at the standing desks 
in preference to using the forms, and utter exclama- 
tions of pain as they take their seats at meal-times. 
Proprietors and editors are condemned to surrender 
their own weekly allowances, to supply what may be 
wanting in the way of wickets, bats, or football for the 
general use, for the remainder of the half: while the 
•whole of our valuable * plant' — comprising a box of 
magnum bonum pens, half a ream of foolscap, a Walker's 
Rhyming Dictionary , and all the back numbers of poor 
dethroned King Pepyn — have been consigned to the 
flames. 

"Hoping to hear from you soon — with the enclosure 
— I am, dear Uncle, your affectionate 

"Epaminondas." 
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There is no man who entertains a greater affection 
for the Lake-country of England than the present writer; 
be knows every beck and fell, and can call them by 
their names, from the stony steeps of Wastdale to the 
;>astoral slopes of outcast Hawes Water, cut off from its 
iister meres by that huge hill whereon the Roman 
egions took their way sublime. I utterly despise and 
iisbelieve that supercilious crew for whom our fells are 
lot high enough, our lakes not deep enough, our fogs 
lot thick enough, and the perils of locomotion generally 
lot sufficiently hazardous. Do I not know one member 
:>f the Alpine Club who was "crag-fast" on Langdale 
Pikes; and another who was lost upon Eskhaws! A 
murrain on their alpenstocks, say I; may their spiked 
shoes fail them; may their knapsacks become heavier 
as they move, and when they lay them by, may they 
know not that their backs are enfranchised. What a 
false soul must that man have possessed who first gave 
praise to a knapsack — the arm-cutter, the shoulder- 
blade blisterer, the top-heavy Tip-one-backwards-and- 
no-help-for-it! Let Switzerland keep its own, and shear 
them; may its filth and discomfort, its mives OYd\x^ax:>i^ 
and its bills extraordinary, never k\\ \.o ^X^-as&s ^^M 
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that unintelligent portion of our fellow-countrymen, who 
go there to rise and sleep with the sun, and seek for 
accommodation on the mountain-tops, amid ice and 
snow, and extortioners who make their demands in 
patois, all refrain from inflicting their Superiorities upon 
the English Lake district. We have little to offer them 
worthy of their attention — few of those advantages, 
natural and artificial, to which their foreign travel has 
accustomed them; no avalanches, no vermin, no carved 
paper-knives. It was a pleasant fancy of Mr. Albert 
Smith's that Switzerland did not exist except in the 
four summer months; that it was a movable panorama 
set up at the latter end of May by Mr. Burford, or 
some other speculator, and taken down in October; 
that its raised mountains were then folded up and 
carted away, and its water-falls distributed where they 
were wanted — among the continental theatres. A great 
slice of that interesting country, however, and one which 
forms an excellent sample of its scenery, was always 
retained at the Colosseum, in the Regent's Park, and 
used, under the name of The Swiss Cottage, as an em- 
porium for cracknells and spun glass. The hideous 
alteration in the hours of active life, the unaccustomed 
odours, and the pains and penalties of expensive travel, 
do really combine to give Switzerland an air of ex- 
cessive unreality; it has nothing of home about it: ex- 
cept a few bankrupts and felons belonging to countries 
which have no extradition treaty with the little repubhc, 
no alien ever dreams of living in Switzerland. Now, 
with our own Lake district the case is just the reverse: 
no sensible person, with eyes and aV^axV, ^n^x ^^xsi^fc^ 
to leave Windermere— except \ft g>^t to \iwN^Ti\.>K^\sx 
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Whoever comes to Grasmere desires to live there, and 
to be buried (after a great number of years, however) 
by the side of Rothay. 

Having thus estabUshed myself as a true believer 
in Lakeland, I may be allowed to say a word or two 
in its disparagement; just as the Greenwich pensioner 
reserves to himself the right of abusing that famous 
Hospital, against which he will not suffer a stranger to 
breathe one syllable. I wish to explode a certain local 
superstition of obstinate standing — the belief entertained 
by the aborigines that the weather is not so very bad 
after all. This ludicrous notion is nourished by all 
north-country folks, more or less, but the Lake people 
especially. It is somewhat excusable in persons who 
have been born and bred in the hill-fogs. Children of 
the Mist, they have never known what continued fine 
weather is. They never, probably, saw the barometer 
point to Set Fair in their lives. To them, a close 
drizzle is "the pride of the morning;" and a steady 
down-pour for eight-and-forty hours, "showers." But 
what is very remarkable, the colonists of this lovely 
district — those who have been so enraptured therewith 
as to pitch their tents in the locality — embrace this 
illusive creed with an equal fanaticism. 

"We used often to be warned against living here 

on account of the wet," say my friends the W s, for 

instance, emigrants from the south; "but we find that 
is quite a mistake." 

"Indeed!" say I, who, residing as a guest in the 
house, wish to be as conciliatory as tcutiv mVV ^^rcs^v 
*then I suppose this month has betu e^ce^Xxox^ai^ >35x- 
ivourable in respect of rain?" 
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Out of the thirty-one August days, twenty have 
been wet, nine showery, and two exquisitely fine, wherein 
all Lakeland looked like the hills of heaven. 

"We do not consider this month to have been wet 
at all," retort the colonists tartly. "Why, we have been 
out almost every day." 

"That is very true," say I; but I do not add that 
we have generally got wet through. Lake people think t" 
nothing of walking, driving, fishing, or being photo- 
graphed in pouring rain. 

"This is, nevertheless, a decidedly wet morning," 
I urge, flattening my nose against the streaming pane, 
outside of which a wall of rain shuts out the mountain 
view as completely as though we were in Fleet Street. 

"There is, however," return they, "*a break' in the 
clouds yonder, above Coniston, which augurs well." 
The enthusiasts point to a little blue speck amidst the 
mass of vapours, which, even as they are speaking, 
closes up, and is no more seen. 

The storm not only continues with unabated vehe- 
mence, but increases in force. The steep carriage-drive 
in front of the house would become a gully, but for 
various artificial arrangements for carrying off such 
water-spouts. 

"It is a good sign when the rain comes down in 
this way," remarks a young lady of the family, in reply 
to my looks of astonishment, and indeed of alarm. 
"This is most probably the Clearing Shower." 

Now, the W s and myself are great friends, but 

there are extremities to which the courtesies of friend- 

ship should not be pushed. M.y qwtv ^s^ocaA ^tvw^xs^^'^ 

fn this respect are lax •, 1 mska t£v>j^^\1 ^^t^^-^s^^ ^ 
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almost any sacrifice; but still there is a point — very 
far beyond Preciseness or Accuracy — at which Truth 
insists upon making a stand. At the notion of the 
Clearing Shower, I burst involuntarily into a hearty 
laugh. Toleration to this theory would be worse than 
weakness. It is not one of those remarks to which you 
can answer, "Very likely," or "Indeed," or even "Ah;" 
there is nothing for it between a servile and hypocri- 
tical acquiescence and the open expression of disbelief. 

The dear W s are hurt at my rough hilarity, but I 

really cannot help it. I can only hasten to explain. 

"It is now about fifteen years ago," said I, "since 
I first became acquainted with the Lake-country. I was 
lodging at Grange in Borrowdale, and upon the after- 
noon of the third day of my arrival was strolling with 

a friend up that beautiful valley " 

"Is this one of your stories?" asked one of my fair 
hearers, a little superciliously, for she is suspicious of 
my fiction, and condemns my published works to a 
certain shelf in the library devoted to light literature, 
and from which friends about to travel by railway are 
invited to pick and choose, without any particular in- 
junction being laid on them to return the volumes. 
However, nobody has ever chosen mine yet; but I am 
straying from my subject. 

"Madam," said I, "this is not one of my stories. 
If it had been, you would have, had several pages of 
description of the valley before you got to *the two 
travellers,' you may be very sure of that. — My friend 
and I were of course arrayed in waterproofs, or garments 
that are warranted to be so in all other districts; it had 
heen raining uiiinterruptedly for miv^-a.wd.-lo\\:i \srwx.v^ 
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the little river was foaming and raging at finding its 
bed not half big enough for it; the mountains were 
vocal with a thousand streams, the road itself was a 
cataract, and it was almost impossible to hear one an- 
other speak. Presently, we perceived two of the ab- 
origines coming towards us, at some distance apart; the 
nearer and younger man — ^who, however, was about 
seventy-two, which is the average age in Borrowdale— 
carried an umbrella in his hand, but without unfurling 
it. The occasion, it seemed, was not sufficiently mo- 
mentous to demand its use; he kept it for what he 
considered a wet day. 

"'My good man,' said I, *how long is it going to 
keep on like this?' 

"He replied something in which the word *saft' 
occurred, but whether with reference to me or the state 
of the atmosphere, I could not clearly understand. Then 
he looked round to the quarter from which more than 
another it was charitably supposed the deluge came, 
and answered cheerfully: *It will be gty fine soon; I 
see naething like malice in the weather.' 

"The elder man came up with his waistcoat open, 
as though the heat and drought were oppressive. 

"*My good man,' said I, *you ought to know these 
parts.' (He looked hale and hearty, but was of that 
deep mahogany colour peculiar to persons who have 
attained their hundredth birthday.) *Can you give us 
any hope with respect to this rain?' 

"*Rain!' returned he, as if he were not aware that 
there was anjrthing falling of that serious character. 
'It's just the Clearing Shower l' 

*'Ttii% incident, as 1 Yiave ^3i\d, \i.?c^^^xv^ei. \^\»Jvmw 
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years ago, but that clearing shower — with intervals — 
has lasted in Borrowdale to this very hour." 

I have my doubts whether this apology for my 
rudeness was quite satisfactory, inasmuch as it in some 
sort repeated the offence; but at the moment a juvenile 
member of the family rushed in with a proposition to 
play croquet; which we presently proceeded to do with 
umbrellas and goloshes. 

But all this is keeping my readers from Lost on 
Helvellyn. They have been long eager for the picture 
of a mountain solitude by night; they have been await- 
ing "an awful silence, broken only by the caw of the 
rock-raven, or the yell of some belated eagle;" these 
are all coming in their proper places, but, in the mean- 
time, there is the Clearing Shower. It is impossible 
that we can ascend Helvellyn in weather like this. 
Suppose, however — for we may suppose anything — that 
the storm-clouds have rolled away at last; that the sky- 
curtains have gradually lifted, fold after fold, from the 
verdant steeps of Bowfell, and that the mountain-passes 
that lie about it are once more open. It is worth all 
the wet to see the fine weather, coming into Lakeland. 
The mists that have had it all their own way so long, 
arise at the summons of the sun, as a vast assembly 
rises when some vague news arrives that their sovereign 
is approching: first one, then another, starts from his 
seat, and looks around in doubt; some rise, and then 
sit down again, perceiving that the majority yet remain 
seated; but presently the blare of the trumpets, or the 
voices of the people without, or some other convincing 
sign, strike all with certainty, and all ?»ea\& 2x^ n^^^soc^. 
suddenly. So with the clouds', tlitie V^N^ \i^'ea 'y:^ 
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many false reports of the arrival of the Sun in the dis- 
trict, that it is not believed in; his coming has indeed 
been confidently enough predicted for several weeks, 
but the word of an inhabitant, or colonist, upon this 
subject, is anything but trustworthy. When he does 
come, therefore, even the least obstinate mountain-mists 
are slow to do him homage; they "reach forth an arm, 
and loiter, slowly drawn" from pine to pine; the majority 
merely billow aimlessly about, as usual. But when the 
sun really does break forth, the whole fleecy mass starts 
upward from base to pinnacle; and leaving only a few 
trailing skirts of gauzy drapery, disperses over the 
illimitable sky. Then all the mountain-guards of Lake- 
land, from Blackcombe, who was the outpost to the 
west, to innermost Pillar over Ennerdale, stand forth in 
glory; the fair twin-sisters of Langdales wear each their 
crown of pearls, and diamonds twinkle upon their 
bosoms. The lakes are aglow with gold, and out from 
boat-house and from bay a fairy fleet emerges, as though 
by beck of wand. 

Fair Winandermere, too seductive siren, how many 
young lives hast thou devoured! Shall not one summer 
ever go by without thy human sacrifices? Much as I 
love thee, and excellent as thou art to row upon — or, 
better still, to be steered while others row — in the 
gorgeous noontide, or beneath the harvest-moon while 
loved voices discourse sweet music, yet, for sailing, thou 
art not trustworthy. Now, upon tlie mountains, it is 
difficult to come to harm, or at least in pursuing in- 
nocent Pleasure to meet with Death. With the single 
exception of poor Gough, whose fate has been sung by 
two great poets, and to wb-ose i!i^Ta.oi>j >0!afe mx^^e^^-^^ss^ 
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of Lakeland owe a magnificent monument, there is no 
"well-known example of much evil happening to a summer 
explorer of the hills. In winter, a shepherd now and 
then gets "smoored," poor fellow, in the blinding snows; 
but the incident circulates no further than the columns 
of the local newspapers. There are, indeed, well- 
founded stories extant of the gentleman who loved 
botany not wisely, but too well,, and who, prosecuting 
his rash researches upon the Langdale Fell, had to 
make a rope out of his clothes, including his shirt, and 
only got down in safety in puns naturalibus; also of 
the professor of Natural History, who, being benighted 
iip>on Fairfield in company with a rare but rather offen- 
sive beetle, discovered in the early part of the day's 
wanderings, was compelled by hunger to devour tiie 
same. But these are exceptional adventures. There is 
no record of any serious misfortune occurring of late 
years to lovers of nature in the Lake-country, save the 
thrilling narrative that follows. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billing (of the great firm of Billing 
and Cooing, who have a more than European reputation) 
were staying of late at the Low Wood Hotel Windermere, 
Mrs. B. had only obtained that wished-for title a very 
few days before; on the Wednesday-week previously 
(to be precise) she had been the beautiful and accom- 
plished Miss Syphorim; in other words, they were 
"neogams" — as the bridal pairs in the locality have 
been designated by a gentleman from one of the univer- 
sities who is accustomed to take pupils into the fast- 
nesses of this district. The Clearing Shower had lasted • 
for a considerable period; and withoMt ?A\^"gi't^xxv% Nksa^ 
Mr, and Mrs, B. were in the leasl de^^^ \At^^ Q»l <3^^ 

(P/^-HWm Taies CSecond Series), 'V^ 
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another's company in the Low Wood bower, they hailed 
the approach of settled fine weather (which sometimes 
really lasts for days) with some enthusiasm. Up to that 
date, their outdoor diversions had been almost limited 
to a game at bowls in that charming green by the 
waterside, where players are always to be -seen in pairs, 
with one eye only fixed upon the jack — the other 
refusing to be divorced, even for a second, from the 
beloved object; besides that, they had fished in the 
lake (under one large umbrella) for perch, but with 
such ill-success, that Miss — we beg her pardon — Mrs. 
Billing had begun to wonder whether it wasn't cruel of 
dearest Augustus (who always baited for her) to put a 
hook through the back of those poor minnows. So 
when the mountain mists began to clear away in the 
magnificent manner I have attempted to describe, and 
the western horizon at night began to assume that hue 
which is said to be "the shepherd's delight," as indica- 
tive of a fine day on the morrow, Mr. and Mrs. B. 
determined to make the most of it. 

"My darling love," cried Mr. B., who, with his 
adored one, was standing in that little niche above the 
coffee-room which is more sacred than the habitation 
of any stone saint in the calendar to all who have 
passed their honeymoon at Low Wood — "my darling 
love, what say you to our going up Helvellyn to-morrow?" 

"My dearest Gus," responded the lady, with ready 
acquiescence — they had scarcely been married a fort- 
night, we must remember — "whatever pleases you is 
sure to please me." 

They put their heads into the window for a moment, 
doubtless for a purpose that \^ Xoq ^^^^cx^d to be made 
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I jest of in these columns, and then reappeared in the 
jalcony. 

The present writer, then a bachelor, with only i 
:igar to comfort him, happened to be lounging in the 
leighbourhood, and both heard with envy every syllable 
)f this conversation, and was a malignant witness of 
he estrangement that eventually followed. 

"We can drive to Grasmere, I am told, and then 
iscend without a guide," continued the male turtle- 
iove: "it will be pleasanter to be alone, my own Pop- 
)etty, will it not?" 

"My darling Gus, be quiet. People can see us, 
emember. There's a horrid man somewhere quite 
lear; I can smell his abominable cigar.'' 

I withdrew hastily to leeward, wondering within 
nyself whether any well-principled clergyman could 
)ossibly have christened a female infant Poppetty. 
Vhat godmother could have desired it? What father 
»uld have sanctioned it? Nay, what imagination could, 
n the first instance, have conceived it? 

"Then that is settled," resumed Augustus, without 
expressing that sympathy with the excursus against 
obacco, which, I rather imagine, was expected of him. 
'The carriage will wait at Grasmere, and bring us back, 
ove, to an early dinner." 

"I think, my dear Gus, that we had better take 
omething with us," observed the charmer, with some 
lecision. 

"Certainly, if you wish it, my pet: I will take a 
)ag of biscuits; sandwiches get so unpleasant when 
:ept in the pocket." 

"J don't very much care for biscml^, &^3ct QiM^V 
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"Then we will have a cake, my darling — a nice 
large round plum-cake. I chanced to see one in the 
larder this very morning. It will just fill the new 
satchel which I brought for these pedestrian expedi- 
tions. When we get to the top of the hill, we will 
divide it, unless my love is greedy, and then she shall 
have it all." 

Unaccustomed as was my ear at that time to the 
variations of the female tone, I thought the reply: "Just 
as you please, Gus," did not altogether express satis- 
faction; yet I was far from attaching to it that dreadful 
significance which the accents of demure resignation in 
a wife possess for every husband. Augustus, however, 
was entirely ignorant of the volcanic nature of his new 
acquisition, and left the room to bespeak that cake 
wiUiout the least misgiving. The next morning, I 
beheld the devoted pair start in a car upon their ex- 
pedition, the male carrying upon his shoulders a sort 
of knapsack, much distended by a round substance, 
which I rightly concluded to be tiie cake. 

They arrived at that humble Grasmere inn which 
has received Scott, and Southey, and Wordsworth, and 
poor Hartley Coleridge a hundred times beneath its 
roof, and at a short distance from which the ascent of 
Helvellyn commences. There they left their vehicle, 
and began their toilsome task, at first cheerfully and 
with elastic tread, but presently with plodding steps 
and almost in total silence, as is the case in every ex- 
pedition of the sort. 

All mountain-trips begin in gladness, but thereof 
come in the end — and sometimes before folks get half- 
wa-j^^-despondency and sadness. 
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"Is it much further, Augustus, dear?" inquires 
Mrs. B., passing her scented pocket-handkerchief over 
her brow. 

"My own Poppetty, why, we have not yet got halfr 
way!" 

They toil on in silence for another half-hour. 

"Is that the top yonder, Augustus?" 

"I think it is one of the tops, my darling," replies 
conciliating Mr. B. 

"One of the tops! Gracious goodness, how many 
tops are there?" 

"Sit down and rest, my pet; do look back at that 
lovely vaUey, and those majestic hills,, coming into view 
one after an " Mr. Billing paused. He was inter- 
rupted by the words "Majestic fiddlestick!" There 
could be no mistake about it; they were uttered with 
remarkable decision. He tried to believe it was a 
mountain-echo — a very curious, but still, perhaps, not 
impossible effect of reverberation. "I don't think I 
ever saw such a view," continued Mr. Billing, ignoring 
this acoustical phenomenon; "did you, my dear?" 

"I have seen it forty times, Augustus; I have turned 
round to look at that view, and rest, at least forty times; 
I am sick of that village church and that bit of 
swampy " 

"Leonora, my own love, I am astonished at you! 
But, then, you are tired, exhausted." 

"I am," observed Leonora with distinctness. 

"And I dare say my pet is hungry too." 

"I am starving," returned the lady sententiously; 
"hungry does not express my feelings." 

"Then directly we get to tiaa to^ ^^ 'wJJ^ ^ ^^s^s^ 
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and eat the cake; but if you once begin it here, my 
love, we shall never get up; I am quite sure of that. 
How disinclined, you know, one always feels for great 
exertion after eating." 

"Just as you please, Augustus; for my part, I haU 
cake." 

She turned and recommenced the ascent; Augustus 
followed, repeating to himself, like one in a dream, 
"For her part, she hates cake." 

Their arduous toil was at last brought to a conclu- 
sion; they had passed the spot where the remains of 
^*the unfortunate Gough" were discovered beside the 
lonely tarn. Mr. B. had remarked upon the circum- 
stance, and Mrs. B. had replied, she was not in the 
least surprised; it was likely enough that her own remains 
might also be found somewhere in that neighbourhood. 
She was almost dead with fatigue and starvation. 

They traversed in some terror the narrow ridge 
that leads to the crown of Helvellyn, and at last stood, 
sublime, with the world of Lakeland lying spread 
beneath them. It was a glorious scene: mountain and 
mere on every- side, and on the west the illimitable 
sea. Inunediately at their feet descended almost sheer 
a verdant precipice. 

"My own Poppetty," exclaimed Mr. Billing with 
enthusiasm, "does not this more than repay us for all 
our exertions? Does not this prospect seem to satisfy 
every yearning, every craving " 

Mrs. Billing, seated panting on a little pile of stones, 
pointed with half-shut eyes towards his knapsack; she 
had not yet recovered her breath, but the motion was 
unmistakable; it cried "Cake> cake" 
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Augustus unslung the satchel, opened it, withdrew 
their treasure carefully from its depths, and held it in 
his hand: it was not so much a cake as a prodigious 
currant-wheel. He placed it upon the ground, while 
he sought for his clasp-knife, not upon its side, alas, 
but edgeways. A little slope in the turf caused it to 
revolve, slowly, imperceptibly at first, and then — upon a 
combination of the principles of geometrical progression, 
and of One good turn deserves Another — rapidly, 
madly: with a despairing cry, Leonora dashed at its 
retreating form; but all too late; she nearly over- 
balanced herself over the very edge of the precipice 
which it had reached and passed. Like some wild 
creature rejoicing to have escaped from captivity, it 
bounded down the steep, leaping higher and higher as 
it flew, until, about a thousand feet or so beneath Mrs. 
B., it chanced upon a rock, and split into two pieces — 
the one rolled towards Patterdale, the other towards 
Thirlemere; but neither of them was ever heard of 
afterwards. 

"My cake! my cake!" cried Mrs. Billing, clasping 
her hands. 

"It's gone down Catchidiecam," exclaimed Augustus 
lugubriously. 

" Catch-it-who-can, you unfeeling wretch ! " returned 
Leonora, bursting into tears; "a man that could joke 
at such a moment " 

"My own dear pet," exclaimed the terrified bride- 
groom, endeavouring to pat her damask cheek. 

"Mr, Billing! Be good enough to keep your hands 
to yourself," was the icy reply. She rose to her feet 
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like a queen, and without one faltering step led the 
way in total silence down to Grasmere. 

I saw them subsequently arrive at Low Wood, and 
perceived at the first glance that there was something 
awfully wrong. 

"I think, dearest, since it is so late, that we had 
better have a sort of meat-tea, had we not, instead of 
a regular dinner?" 

"For my part," returned the lady, "I have had 
nothing to eat to-day — nothing; and never felt less ii- 
clined for [if my ears did not deceive me] slops. Bat 
just as you please, Augustus." 

A minute or two afterwards, I heard the waiter 
order "dinner for lady and gent, in No. 24, and quick." 
He grinned as he said it, for his long experience of 
neogams at once informed him that Mrs. B.'s supremacy 
was established. "A deal more has been Lost on Hel- 
vellyn," added he, "than that 'ere cake." 
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At the public school which imparted to me (for a 

considerable consideration) some scanty knowledge of 

Greek, more of Latin, and the very gentlemanly "Tone" 

for which it had a patent, one of our chief amusements 

used to be the Paper-chase. Some fleet-footed youth, 

carrying a huge bag of white paper cut small, was 

allowed half-an-hour's start of the rest of us, and we, 

like hounds, pursued him, not by sight, but by the 

tracks which he was bound to leave us at reasonable 

distances, in the shape of a handful of paper-cuttings. 

We were compelled to follow all his zigzags, even 

although we might have a shrewd suspicion of the line 

he had taken; and when he was close pushed, he might 

give us "a check" — not too long a one, or else he got 

his head punched — on which occasions there was a great 

opportunity for the exhibition of a natural sagacity in 

making casts which should recover the trail. I was not 

distinguished for Latin, less for Greek, and I do not 

feel a sure confidence that 1 evet aecpivc^^ "^^ '\«3SiR.\ 

I?ut this I will say, that, when t\v6§e doaOfca Qcocflx^^-, 
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Granby minor (for I had a big brother at the same 
school) was the boy they always looked to for first 
"giving tongue," in token of having picked up the lost 
thread. Then through the hedge, and across ^e brook, 
and over the wall, without much consideration for the 
rights of property, or possible injury to the young corn, 
we sped 3 and after a splendid burst, ran in upon our 
fox just as he took to earth — which was as often as 
not (in spite of the Tone) a public-house. I have dined 
at good tables since then, but never enjoyed them as I 
did the cold meat, or even the bread and cheese, of 
those humble hostelries. I have had many a queer 
cheque since then, and sought for good paper in the 
City under quite as difficult circmnstances; but I have 
never known such pleasurable excitement as those 
paper-chases of my youth afforded. The hounds of 
those da)^, if not old and toothless, are short-winded 
now; the fox (poor fellow) has gone to earth in sober 
truth; but not only do I keep green the memory of that 
merry game — I owe to it, as I honestly believe, or, at 
all events, to the qualities it engendered, my preserva- 
tion from ruin and disgrace. 

As I have already stated, I was not an elder son. 
My brother inherited a pretty penny, and has been 
enabled to enjoy his fox-hunting (on horseback, and 
after a real fox) from that far-back time even until 
now; but I, with only a few thousand pounds from the 
mother's side, was obliged to look around me for a 
livelihood. Possessed of the Greek and Latin and the 
Tone, it was expected by my family that all professions 
would be only too glad no\. otX-^ \o ^^cssccks. bat to 
purchase my valuable services-, X^mX* i^^cj^^'^ ^ n»&\ 
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one or two) I did not find this to be the case. And 
here — though the remark is beside the subject of my 
story — I cannot help expressing my astonishment at the 
number of promising lads that were with me at that 
fashionable seminary who have since found themselves 
in the Hke position, and at last have become wine- 
merchants. What possible advantage can the Tone 
be to them in that calling? If it had been the Taste 
that was cultivated at so great an expense, and with 
such gratifying results, I could understand why so many 

younger sons of excellent families But, however, 

to my tale. 

Perhaps I myself should have been a wine-merchant, 
if it had not been for my godfather, a person who had 
never given me anything beyond a silver spoon in in- 
fancy (a poor substitute for tiiat which my brother was 
bom with), and a "tip" of a sovereign to my nurse, 
but who all of a sudden settled that I should make an 
excellent banker, and furnished me with the money to 
procure me a small partnership in a certain provincial 
house. It was not a very magnificent position; but it 
was better than being a hanger-on at rich men's houses, 
a poor relation always coming to beg, and dismissed 
each time with the money indeed, but with less and 
less of ceremony. 

After I had been junior partner — which is a very 
different thing from a sleeping one — for several months, 
and had learned my duties thoroughly, I was appointed 
sole manager of a new but promising branch of our 
main business, in a large county-town, which I will call 
l/iiWsome. My staff was a very limited oiaa, cots&\%\xsnj^^ 
besides the servants, of only tvo cl^^^s, i^flcv^x ^xv^ 's*^'^. 
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the former of whom had been in the employment of 
the firm for thirty years; the latter, a young man of 
about nineteen. Thanks to the existence of my big 
brother (although scarcely thanks to him), I was received 
into very good county society, such as one in my posi- 
tion could scarcely have aspired to; and having been 
accustomed to a life of pleasure, I did not hesitate to 
take advantage of all invitations which did not abso- 
lutely interfere with my work. I felt that I could trust 
old Grubb implicitly; and my confidence was not mis- 
placed. But I had not the same high opinion of Master 
Richard, his son, who, I had discovered, was addicted 
to little extravagances, late hours, and the illicit use of 
a latch-key. I had not told his father, for having been 
somewhat "fast" in my own youth, I was inclined to 
leniency upon such points, but I had read a proclama- 
tion against vice and immorality to the young man, 
and he was, in a manner, upon his trial. What in an 
undergraduate at Cambridge is mere wilfulness, may, 
in a banker's clerk, be the parent of crime, and there- 
fore, for his own sake (as well as the bank's), I did not 
mince matters. It was understood between us, that 
upon the next proved occasion of gross "unsteadiness,*' 
Master Richard would lose his post. 

It was about two months after this rebuke that old 
Grubb was suddenly sent for to our main establish- 
ment, to elucidate some statement of accounts. I was 
engaged to spend that day at a certain country-house, 
where I had also agreed to sleep, and I had some mis- 
givings about leaving the bank in charge of that way- 
ward lad, but, as it so happened, there was but HtUe 
money in tb^ strong-box, aad^mc^Vx^^xL«^^^\s^a5^^-» 
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day, it was unlikely that much would be lodged within 
the next half-a-dozen business hours. I enjoyed my 
day's shooting, therefore, according to the original pro- 
gramme, and was fully prepared to enjoy the feast that 
was to follow: — 

A gathering of the Tory, 

A dinner, and then a dance, 

For the maids and marriage-makers — 

"When a circumstance occurred 

Which, for me, quenched all this glory. 

One of the first guests that made his appearance in the 
drawing-room happened to be a bluff country squire of 
my acquaintance. "Hullo!" cried he laughing, ''you 
here, Granby! I am very sorry to see you. I had 
pictured you to myself sitting upon your iron bank- 
chest, armed to the teeth, and guarding my ten thou- 
sand pounds with drawn sword and cocked revolver." 

"Your ten thousand pounds?" cried I in astonish- 
ment 

"Yes, sir. The purchase-money of the farm at Mill- 
some. I could not resist such a bait as that, although 
I have often said I could never sell the old place. I 
paid in the money not three hours ago; and I think it 
shows an immense confidence in you, in these days of 
panic, to let you have the fingering of such a sum, 
although it will not be for many days. My broker tells 
me that there's an excellent opportunity for investment 
just now in Indian railways." And off he went upon 
that topic, as an ignorant man, who has been just 
primed upon one subject, does go off; while I, pretend- 
ing to be all attention, felt myself stiffening into stone 
yn^ the thought of all that moxiey \>^\xv% ^X Sioft. \fifix.^ 
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of Mr. Grubb, junior, who had once had a latch-key 
made for his private use to fit the bank-door. 

My appetite failed so completely after this intel- 
ligence, that the French artiste might have been my old 
housekeeper at Millsome, for any appreciation I had for 
his dishes; while my spirits sank from their high level 
to such a point that even my good-tempered host could 
not refrain from remarking upon them. " Why, Granby," 
said he, when the last guest was gone, and we found 
ourselves in the cosy smoking-room, "what on earth has 
come to you since the morning? My wife quite counted 
upon you for making the party go off cheerily, instead 
of which you have played the part of a wet-blanket." 

"I am very sorry," said I humbly; "I can only plead 
guilty to the charge, and throw myself on the mercy of 
the court;" and thereupon I told him the cause of all 
my trouble. 

"My dear fellow," said he, when I h^d finished, 
"we have been friends too many years for' either of us 
to stand on ceremony. You know we shall be sorry to 
lose you, but, on tiie other hand, I am not selfish 
enough to wish you to stay against your will. It is for 
you to measure the risk you run by remaining here; 
but if I were in your place — that is, thirty years younger 
than I am, and with my bread to make — I should sleep 
to-night at Millsome, even if I had to walk the whole 
ten miles. I can send you in the dog-cart, however, 
and the old mare will spin you over within the hour. 
It is not twelve yet, and the trap shall be at the door 
in ten minutes. I was your father's friend, and I ad- 
vise you as I think he would do were he alive." 
. **Yo\x are right,*' said 1; "youx ^xo^^^iN. ojoCwa •^'^^ss. 
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. with my own sense of duty; and I thank you very 
much." 

So, within the quarter of an hour I was on my 
road home, behind the swift-trotting old bay, and yet 
with a sense that I ought to be flying, and a presenti- 
ment that I was too late. 

Of course, when I arrived at Millsome, all the town 
was asleep, including my housekeeper, and I rang the 
bank-bell a dozen times before I roused her. At last 
she came, shivering and grumbling, and a "Lor, who 
would ha' thought o' seeing you. Muster Granby!" 

"Are you all right at home?" inquired I nervously. 
"Where is Mr. Richard?" 

"In bed and asleep, sir, I don't doubt; and fast 
asleep too, or he'd a heerd the bell, and come down to 
save my old limbs, for he's a kind lad." 

That was true: and Mr. Richard's good looks and 
pleasant manners had made such way with the good 
dame, that she habitually spoiled him; cooked him tit- 
bits for supper, and sat up for him until morning, on 
those rare occasions when he had leave from his father, 
who was a strict disciplinarian, to stay out. 

"You are quite sure he is m?*' said I, as I stood 
in the hall, hesitating as to whether I should go up and 
see for myself, and somewhat repenting of my suspicions 
and precipitancy. 

"Oh yes; he went to his room very early — before 
nine o'clock; he had a headache, poor lad, and bade 
me not to disturb him. You won't wake him, please, 
sir, unless it's anything very particular." 

I did not like the notion of those early hcwx^ \sl 
my young gentleman at all, and xan up \.o ^vvs* xooon. "^ 

G/^-ffWf» Ta/es rSecond Series)^ ^'^ 
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once, taking three steps at a time. His door was 
fastened, and there was no reply to my repeated sum- 
mons. With a kick, that I had been famous for at 
school, and with which I had burst many a "study" 
door in, whose too diligent tenant had ventured to re- 
fuse me admittance, I sent the timber flying, and found 
myself in Mr. Grubb junior's apartment. The bird was 
flown. The bed had not even been slept in. His sud- 
den indisposition had been only a device to conceal 
his departure, which had probably taken place before 
the housekeeper had fastened the place up for the night 
I went down to the strong-room, without much hope 
indeed, but to make certain that my fears were well 
founded before taking further steps. If the ten thou- 
sand pounds' worth of notes — for the purchase-money, 
the squire had informed me, had been all paid in notes 
of the Bank of England — were not in the iron chest, 
where it was Richard's duty to have placed them, then 
my worst suspicions would be realised, and the firm 
had been robbed. Not a note was there. The young 
scoundrel had made off with the whole of that enormous 
booty. 
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II. 

Here was a position ! What would my partners have 
to say to me, through whose culpable neglect they had 
experienced so serious a loss? How could I ever repay 
them — how make amends for so gigantic a calamity? 
For a few moments, despair seemed utterly to take pos- 
session of me. I saw my new-born hopes of making 
my own way in the world utterly blighted. I was a 
wine-merchant already, soliciting small orders. I should 
pass my old age in an almshouse for decayed gentle- 
men, who had in vain acquired "the Tone" at a fashion- 
able public school. 

But my mind, naturally elastic, did not suffer itself 
to be thus depressed for long. Because I had been a 
fool, was I also to be a sluggard in making reparation 
for my folly? No. My partners should at least be 
obliged to confess that, however careless had been my 
conduct in permitting the mischief, I was not deficient 
in energy in repairing it. If Mr. Richard Grubb was 
upon the face of the earth, I registered a solemn vow 
that I would find him. 

But how to begin? That was the question. I knew 
nothing, absolutely nothing to start with, except that 
the man was gone, and the money with him. The 
money? If I did but know the numbers of the notes^ 
or could get to fcnow them, before v\v^^^t^?.cA'^xsj^'2>sn.^ 
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opened its doors that day (it was already past one 
o'clock A.M.), they could be stopped by a telegraphic 
message, and the disposal of them at all events made 
difficult. The squire who had paid them in lived but 
five miles off, and it was probable that himself, or his 
lawyer, would be able to afford me so much informa- 
tion. I had already seized my hat, when a sudden 
thought made me turn my steps into the counting- 
house. Unless the young scamp had resolved to sted 
this money upon the instant that he handled it, he 
would have booked the numbers in the usual way, and 
I should find them in the entry-book. And there they 
were, sure enough. It must have taken him an hour 
to set them down. There were fifty one-hundred pound 
notes, fifty fifties, fifty tens, and four hundred fives. 
What an idiot he must have been not to have torn out 
that damning record ! True, he was well convinced that 
I should not return home until near midday, and long 
after he had realised his ill-gotten gains; but old Grubb, 
his father, was to be back to breakfast in time for the 
opening of the bank, and finding his son fled, what 
more likely than that the astute old man should suspect 
something wrong, examine the entry-book, compare it 
with the contents of the cash-box, and telegraph at 
once to Town. The omission, however, was character- 
istic of the young man; a creature of impulse, incapable 
of any deep-laid scheme, and who was at that moment, 
perhaps, regretting the perilous step he had taken, and 
wishing all undone that had been done. That such 
was the nature of Richard Grubb,. I felt convinced, and 
upon that conviction acted during the whole of the 
pursuit which engaged me fox \3nfc \\fe>x *Owk& ^^^ji&. 
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Perhaps, if he had been a more resolute man, he would . 
have eluded me. I may be permitted to add, however, 
that not everybody — nor every professional detective, 
as will be seen — would have caught even Mr. Richard 
Grubb. It was a paper-chase of the most exciting sort, 
and Granby minor, as he flatters himself, did no dis- 
credit to the reputation of his boyhood. 

My first steps were turned, of course, to the railway 
station, where the face of the absconded youth might, 
I hoped, be not unknown to the booking-clerk. That 
official, naturally enough, had taken himself home di- 
rectly after the departure of the mail, but the night- 
porter was fortunately able to give me the necessary 
information. Richard Grubb had started from Mill- 
some by the last train, which, with the exception of 
one junction station, stopped nowhere on its way to 
Town. There had been but three passengers, and they 
had all booked for London. But had they all gone 
thither? I telegraphed to the terminus for the number 
of Millsome tickets received there by the mail, and 
found that they tallied with the number booked. My 
fox was therefore in London: a large cover enough, in- 
deed, but still it was something to have ascertained 
even that much. It was the first trace of the bagged 
paper. Next I telegraphed to a man upon whom I 
could rely to stop the stolen notes at the Bank of Eng- 
land, waited for his answer, and then went home to 
bed with a little less perturbation of spirit than I had 
known for the last three hours. 

By the first train in the morning I hurried to Town, 
and "put myself into communication," as the phrase 
goes — circumlocutory, and therefore ap^iQr2it\aX& ^^x^xb.'^ 
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— with the authorities in Scotland Yard. I procured 
the services of what is always termed by courtesy "an 
active and intelligent detective," and fondly imagined 
that the object of my mission was already half attained* 
Never was man more mistaken. That worthy officer — 
who did not attach himself to me for nothing, you may 
be sure — was not a whit more skilful in looking for a 
-needle in a bottle of hay than myself, and I should 
have done just as well without him. As I had fully 
expected, no attempt was made to change the stolen 
notes at the bank that day. Grubb, junior, even al- 
though he had no reason to suspect that they were 
already stopped, had probably not had the courage to 
effect that coup in person, and knew nobody whom he 
could trust to do it for him. I felt convinced that his 
intention was to go abroad with his plunder. In the 
meantime, we did what we could. From what I knew 
of his tastes, I thought it likely he would begin to en- 
joy himself after his fashion, "and see life" as it ex- 
hibited itself in Town during the small-hours. Mr. 
Inspector Lynx and myself saw a great deal of it our- 
selves during that week, and mixed with some very 
queer company, but without coming upon the young 
gentleman we sought. At the end of that period came 
a letter from poor old Grubb — the second, by-the-by, I 
had received from him: the first would have melted a 
stone, so grieved and sorrowful was the honest creature 
at the delinquency of his scapegrace offspring — and 
this communication gave us our first clue. It enclosed 
a note from the lad himself, expressing some regret for i 
the step he had commiUed, b\xl a.t the same time a J 
resolution to keep what be bad ^Qt. "'^ \s. \aKi \^^ 
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he said. "By the time you get this, I shall be 

way, and you will never see me again." The 

purported to be written from the "Brazen Cross 

," but that address was written in the young 

own handwriting, the printed address at the top 
2 sheet having been most carefully erased. The 
aark, too, showed a different postal district than 
n which the inn in question was situated. How- 
we went at once to the "Brazen Cross," and found 
:he young man had really been there — he was a 
laxly handsome youth, and easily described and 
aised — but that he had only remained there two 
j; the first two he had passed in Town. We 
hours poring over his note, and endeavouring to 
her the crossed-out words without success; the 
>ed address outside the envelope — how character- 
it was of the thoughtless lad to have omitted to 
. plain one — had been rendered equally illegible. 
1 a sudden, I caught a glimpse of dropped paper. 
L)mx," cried I, "we are a couple of idiots. Here 
i name of the envelope-maker. Surely we ought 
VQ gone to him at once." 

[r. Inspector (doubtless because the suggestion 
to have emanated from himself) did not like the 
k, and affected to see nothing in it. To the en- 
s-maker's, however, I insisted upon going, and he 
ce recognised his own handiwork. That envelope, 
id, had been one of five thousand made by him 
he "Oriental and Occidental Hotel" Company 
ted). He would take his Bible oath of that. 

h Inspector shook his head, a mQve«Nfc\iV>\s^-'^^- 
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by, on which, as indicative of sagacious incredulity, he 
greatly prided himself. 

"Well, there may be something in it," quoth he re^ 
luctantly; "we should never say die." 

"And yet it was *die' as did it," observed the en- 
velope-maker promptly; whereupon Mr. Inspector shook 
his head in quite an appalling manner, as though a 
liberty had been taken with the majesty of the law. 

We were not long in reaching the "Oriental and 
Occidental Hotel," which was close to a railway ter- 
minus. At first, our inquiries only elicited that there 
was such an enormous custom, and so many changing 
faces [the place failed in about two months after this], 
that any recollection of an individual from description 
was out of the question. But from the manager and 
the head-waiter, I appealed to a very pretty chamber- 
maid, who passed us as we were in consultation, and 
she recognised my description of Master Richard Grubb 
without the smallest difficulty. 

"You are not going to do him any harm, sir, 
I hope?" asked she suddenly, in the midst of cross- 
examination. 

"He has run away from his friends, my good 
girl," said I, "and his poor father is broken-hearted 
about him." 

"Well," said she, blushing, "if that is really the 



case " 



"Yes," interrupted I, seeing her fingers irresolutely 
playing with a chain about her neck, "you'll lend us 
the photograph he gave you, will you not?" 

And with that she took it off upon the spot, de- 
tacbing it from the handsome gA^ OcL^m, \a ^xa^cafi^ 
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which I am very sure that at least one of those ten- 
pound notes had been changed, and placed it in my 
liand. The impressionable Richard was likely to spend 
a good deal of the money after this fashion, but I did 
not at all regret his extravagance in the present in- 
stance. Thanks to his foolish vanity, I was now pro- 
vided with a touchstone, by which in a moment I could 
discover whether he had been seen or not by any per- 
son to whom I showed it. For the rest, the intelligence 
I gained was far from assuring; the young gentleman- 
had departed two days before by a certain afternoon 
train to Dover, doubtless on his way to the continent, 
which I had apprehended would be his destination 
from the first. 

"What are we to do now, Mr. hispector?" inquired 
I, though, I must confess, without much hope of any 
useful suggestion. 

"Well, sir," replied that official, with his Lord 
Burleigh shake, "what I always says when a case comes 
to a point like this — when a thread breaks short off, as 
it were, and you're only got the wrong end in your 
hand: 'Next to winning is to know when you're beat.' 
And it's my opinion that we're beat here, and dead beat." 

"What!" cried I, tapping the photograph, "do you 
mean to say that, just after having obtained such a 
link as this" p didn't take the poor girl's chain from 
her], "that you would counsel our giving up the paper- 
chase?" 

"Paper-chase!" answered he sardonically; "it's a 
wild-goose chase, sir, and nothing less. With nothin' 
to go upon except that pictur, I decline to i\sk\sx?j ^^5:^- 
fessionaJ reputation on a tour in foieigp. ^^x\s>r 
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"You are wrong there," said I, in a white ] 
passion; "for the more you risk it, the better 
you will have of getting rid of such a rottei 
modity!" 

^fr. Inspector (who, I will say for him, w 
perturbable as to temper), only sublimely sho 
head, and wished me a very good-day and th 
of luck; and thus ended my connection with St 
Yard. From that moment, I determined to be n 
detective. 
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III. 

The task before me was now become more difficult 
than ever. Although Mr. Lynx had been of no sort of 
use to me, I knew that I should feel the absence of a 
companion with a common object in view. I should 
now have no one to confer with, nay, possibly no one 
to talk to, for I could speak no language but my own. 
The acquisition in early life of Greek, Latin, and the 
Tone: — how different if it were the French accent! — 
does not at all facilitate travelling on the continent. 
On the other hand, I conjectured, and rightly, that Mr. 
Richard Grubb was no better provided in this respect 
than I; and the fact that "birds of a feather flock to- 
gether" — never more apparent than in the case of 
helpless English when abroad — gave me hope that he 
and I should yet meet under the same roof before any 
great portion of those ' ten thousand pounds should 
have melted away. "Abroad," too, I felt confident, 
would with him mean Paris, although I omitted no in- 
quiry to render that supposition a certainty. The train 
by which my fox had left London did not, I ascer- 
tained, meet any continental steamer; it was too late 
for that: therefore, it followed that he must, at all 
events, have remained in Dover for that night. Ac- 
cordingly, I booked myself, in the fvist i^lace., fot ^^sa^ 
port. Upon my way down, the heVpV^^stva's*'^ ol twj ^"^- 
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pedition and the derision of Mr. Inspector made my 
heart very heavy, and again and again I pulled out the 
photograph, and solaced myself with the sight of that 
— the only straw to which I had to cling. A motherly 
— but slightly imaginative — old lady, who was in the 
same carriage, was moved to tears by this touching 
proceeding, and observed to me in pitiful accents: "I 
see, sir, you, like me, have loved and lost. It cannot 
be your son, I think. Am I wrong in supposing the 
young man to have been your younger brother?" 

"Madam," said I, "this is the portrait of one in 
whom I feel a far greater interest than any man, from 
Cain to the present day, ever entertained for a younger 
brother." 

"He is not really lost, you know," returned she 
cheerfully; "he is only gone before." 

"I am very glad to hear you say so," said I quietly. 
"But seventy-two hours, let me tell you, is a tremendous 
start in a paper-chase." 

The old lady made no further observations, and 
changed her carriage at the next station, rather hur- 
riedly. My impression is, she 'thought I was mad. 

At Dover — imitating as best I could my fox's pro- 
bable proceedings — I drove to the nearest hotel, and 
having secured a room, commenced my inquiries. 

No such young man had arrived at his house, said 
the landlord; but it might be worth my while to in- 
quire a few doors off, where there was an inn kept by 
his son-in-law. I did so, and found I was on the right 
scent Mr. Richard Grubb haA sk^t at "The Shep- 
herd's Bush" on the nigbl m c\\i^^\!\9iE^ ^xA\^^V!^\n 
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le morning boat, bound, as he had given out, for 
raris. 

Foreign travel, to one who is unable to speak the 
i language of the country in which he journeys, is, after 
j! the first freshness has worn off, exceedingly tedious 
work. There are indeed persons who like it, as there 
are those who will pay money to sit still, and watch 
the scenes of a strange panorama unfold themselves to the 
monotonous patter of a showman; but even they, with- 
out the showman, would drop off gorged with the eye- 
feast, after two or three hundred yards of it. Such 
expeditions, so far from "opening the mind," as they 
are supposed to do, only dull and daze it. They in- 
struct no more than the shifting landscapes of a dream. 
Magnificent natural scenery, indeed, has a universal 
tongue, but towns, inhabited by folks of alien speech, 
are desperately wearisome. And it was in a town I 
well knew, if anywhere, that I should find Richard 
Grubb. A young man who has ten thousand stolen 
pounds in his pocket does not incline to pastoral plea- 
sures, and the occupancy of a ch^et in the Alps; he 
does not appreciate Nature so much as cafes chantants, 
casinos, and the hal mobile, 

I had been abroad once or twice already, and even 
with intelligent English companions had not much enjoyed 
myself, and been a good deal bored. My expectations, 
therefore, during the intervals of sea-sickness, as I 
crossed the Channel on the present occasion, were not 
of an agreeable kind. Yet this time, when I was not 
seeking mere pleasure, I really think that I more nearly 
attained to it than I had ever done before. The im- 
portance of the object I had in vVew dw^l^^ -ai^'xs^^^xj 
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veniences, and the excitement of the paper-chase for- 
bade ennui. When there was no scent, I was engaged 
in making casts; and when I had found the trail, off I 
flew with nose to ground, as careless of the country 
through which I passed as any sleuth-hound. A very 
different sort of tour was mine from that which English- 
men abroad are wont to take. I did not dazzle myself 
with picture-galleries, nor accumulate mildew in those 
fine old churches (all so very much alike), nor tire my 
legs with miles of corridors in uncomfortable palaces, 
nor did I exhaust my small vocabulary (notwithstand- 
ing that my one cry was "Grubb") in demanding 
novelties in the way of food. I knew that the young 
gentleman of whom I was in search would do none of 
these things, and I strove to shape my conduct by his 
own. It was fortunate for my purpose in this respect 
that he and I were similarly situated — each ignorant 
and speechless in an alien land. What it occurred to 
me to do, would probably have occurred to him. Thus, 
on the road to Paris, I determined, upon my arri'^sal in 
that city, to be driven, as at Dover, to the nearest inn. 
For even if my fox had been recommended, while in 
London, to patronise any particular hotel, it was pro- 
bable, foolish as he was, that he would have the wits 
to avoid it. It so happened, however, that in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Paris terminus there were seven 
hotels, each of which was about as near to it as the 
other, and as I could not put up at them all, I was ob- 
liged to make my choice of one of them. 

I had purchased a French vocabulary at Dover, 
which would have taught me to speak French about as 
well as Mr. Inspector Lynx. "Viad \3X5l^\. \sv^ "^^ ^mx ^\ 
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detection (it was chiefly devoted to drinking: "Which 
do you prefer? Noyeau, Vanille, or Curagoa?" &c); but 
during the twelve hours it had been in my possession, 
I had picked out of the intolerable amount of sack a 
few half-pennyworths of useful bread — one or two ques- 
tions adapted to my present needs. By disregarding 
what was superfluous in these inquiries, and combining 
what was suitable to my purpose, I ingeniously con- 
structed for m)rself the sentence, "Have you seen my 
brother lately?" and with that and the photograph, I 
was prepared, like A Becket's wife of old, to perambu- 
late all Europe in search of the desired object, 

I deposited my luggage (if I may so denominate 
one little carpet-bag, with an elaborate lock, for the 
safe keeping of those notes, if I should ever regain 
possession of them), and under pretence of ordering 
dinner, at once obtained audience of the head-waiter. 

I suppose my accent must have betrayed me, for 
the person addressed smiled benignly, and answered 
with a polite bow: "Sar, I do speak Ingleese." If he 
did, I had certainly all my life been talking something 
else than my own mother-tongue; but it was not my 
place to contradict him. On the contrary, calling to 
mind what I had heard of the vanity of liie French, I 
congratulated this individual upon his colloquial powers, 
ordered an expensive dinner for myself, and gave him 
a cigar made of a substance entirely unknown, as I 
have reason to believe, to a French waiter — namely, 
genuine tobacco. Upon this, we became such fast 
friends, that I had some subsequent trouble to get rid 
of him, so desirous was he to be my gaide^ pMlos^o^lafix^ 
and friend in a. torn of the capita\ oi "Ctvfc ^o^^ V^ V^ 
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entitled Paris), after his business hours should be con- 
cluded. But the worst of it was that he had not seen 
my brother, although he expressed a polite wish to do 
so, and protested he could "recognise the likeness to 
Monsieur." Foiled in my first attempt, I was in nowise 
discouraged; on the contrary, I felt that the sphere of 
my search was already growing limited, for if all gar- 
90ns were like this gar9on, it was among them, or at 
least from information which such would furnish, that 
I was most likely to find my fox. They would be at- 
tractive to him since they spoke "Ingleese;" but if they 
exhibited to him Paris after nightfall, they would be 
irresistible. 

I strolled into the coffee-room of the hotel next 
door, and ordering a cup of coffee, addressed my newly 
acquired shibboleth to the man that brought it 

"AveZ'Vous demierement vu mon fr^re?" 

No. He had seen nobody at all like that good- 
looking young gentleman. The barmaid was equally 
certain; if she had seen Monsieur's brother, it would 
have been quite impossible to forget him. It was funny 
enough that these good folks should endeavour to please 
me by praising the fellow who had done me more mis- 
chief than any other living man. 

At the third hotel, into which I entered under pre- 
tence of wanting a petit verre (my vocabulary affording 
me endless excuses of that sort), I asked to see the 
visitors' list. It struck me that it was by no means 
improbable that Mr. Richard Grubb would still retain 
his own name, from sheer want of imagination to invent 
another. It was not, however, in the category of Dis- 
tinguished Persons who Viad \aX.^Vj ^^xxorKvs^^es. S^csa Hou( 
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de Fieuris. But my own name was there, both front 
name (as poor Artemus Ward used to call it) and sur- 
name, and their appearance astonished me not a little. 
Of course there might be more than one Robert Granby 
in the world, but still the coincidence was striking; 
and pointing to the entry in question, which was in a 
handwriting quite unknown to me, I asked whether that 
gentleman was still in the house. No. The young 
banker — did I know him? — had departed only last night 
for Geneva, with his two friends. Monsieur Joan and 
Monsieur Smit, whose names were bracketed with his 
own, 

"Banker?" said I. "Then this is his portrait, is 
it not?" and I pulled out the inestimable photograph. 

Yes, indeed. That was the young banker himself, 
although by no means a flattering likeness. Monsieur 
was evidently a relative. His nephew — ah, his brother, 
was it? — well, he was a fine free-handed young gentle- 
man; so young, and yet so rich; and of such pleasant 
manners, that it was quite a pleasure to serve him. 

Charmed with this praise of my fascinating young 
kinsman, I gave the waiter a five -franc piece, and 
learned from him straightway all I wished to know — 
and more. 

Mr. Richard Grubb had patronised this establish- 
ment for the whole of his short Parisian visit, and, 
thanks to my informant, seemed to have seen a good 
deal of town-life within the first twenty-four hours. 
After that time. Messieurs Joan and Smit, his country- 
men, and also voyagers for pleasuie, \ia.d xsvaAs. \!iNs. ^5:.- 
quaintance, and appropriated hiia to \!tvfem%^^^* "^^^ 

GAnff.fr<^rfn Tales rSecond SeriesJ^ ^'^ 
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three had certainly taken the train together for Geneva, 
but for what hotel they had not stated. 

Of course I was much interested to know what sort 
of gentry these might be, but here Pierre (my brother 
had already got to call him by his Christian name, he 
said) could not assist me. Whether they were danger- 
ous associates for the young man, or mere tourists, as 
they described themselves to be, I could not discover. 
It was easy to see, indeed, that Pierre did not like 
them; but that might follow from their having taken 
so plump a pigeon out of his itching hands. Yet, if 
they were really rogues, how vastly greater would be 
the opportunity afforded for getting rid of the stolen 
notes! Although I had found the trail, and the scent 
was fresh, and, as it were, breast-high, I had never felt 
more despondent of final success than when I took my 
railway ticket the next morning for Geneva. I had no 
longer only to deal with one with whose nature I was 
acquainted, and whose course of conduct I could almost 
predict, but with total strangers. One thing only com- 
forted me : they had not, when they left Paris, been put 
in possession of the lad's secret: otherwise, neither of 
them would have written Robert Granb)r's name in the 
visitors' book, far less have coupled it with their own. 
He had certainly deceived them up to that time. It 
was doubtless indiscreet of him to have assumed my 
name, but not so much so as it had appeared at the 
first glance. It was a bold stroke — bolder than I had 
dreamed him capable of — to personate the very man 
he had robbed; but there were considerable advantages 
about it It saved him a gceaX ^^iS. o^ ^^WL^^tion^ and 
the necessity for maldng a vjai\d ol i"?JNsfc ^Na^^coKsss. 
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tally with one another. His assumed trade of banker 
accounted for his possession of a large sum of money, 
and his knowledge of my affairs enabled him to reply 
plausibly to all unpleasant questions. He would pro- 
bably, however, not have volunteered information of 
any kind, and the placing his name in the visitors' list 
had been an unfortunate accident, caused, perhaps, by 
the vanity of Monsieiu Smit or Joan, proud of travelling 
in company with such a young millionaire. 

It was thus I accounted to myself for what had 
happened, as I flew along through hill and over valley, 
in sunlight or gloom. By city or ruin, past factory or 
fortress, by winding river or treeless plain; it was all 
one to me. I ate, but not from appetite; I slept — no, 
in vain I tried to sleep; so soon as 1 closed my eyes, 
the numbers of those stolen notes came sliding in upon 
the retina, and my tongue involimtarily repeated them 
one by one. If I had been another hour on the journey, 
I verily believe that I should have gone mad. 

Arrived at Creneva, I suffered myself to be taken 
possession of by the first hotel tout that offered. It 
was no longer of any use to calculate upon what my 
fox would have done. At the Four Seasons I secured 
a bed, and then, as usual, the ear of the head-waiter. 
Of Monsieur Granby he never had had the happiness 
of hearing, but three gentlemen had arrived the pre- 
vious day — of one of whom the photograph I produced 
was certainly the portrait — and being dissatisfied with the 
accommodation afforded (the yoimg gentleman in ques- 
tion was a milor, he said, and very particular about 
the situation of hh apartments), liad \5ikfcxv >(!aRXfts>^^'5. 
yff elsewhere, — No, he knew not YrtiiftitiV ^ox \3Dk&x^^^^^ 
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inns and inns at Geneva; but he would answer for it 
that the young milor would be disappointed in getting 
better rooms than those which had been offered to him 
at the Four Seasons, Heavens! Would Monsieur see 
these apartments that had been rejected, though once 
occupied by a Serene Highness? 

This was good news thus far, Messrs. Jones and 
Smith — for in this fastidiousness I did not recognise 
Mr. Grubb at all — were evidently no rogues, but only 
Snobs. For the first time since I parted with Mr. In- 
spector Lynx, I now "put myself into communication" 
with the police; and armed with a warrant, or the 
Swiss equivalent to it, for the apprehension of my young 
scapegrace, and attended by a gendarme in plain 
clothes, I proceeded to explore the town. There are 
many first-class inns, suitable for a great man's lodging, 
in Geneva, and at the third hotel we visited, we found 
my three gentlemen located. 

The young milor and Monsieur Smit were not at 
present within doors; but Monsieur Joan, yes, he was 
in the coffee-room at that moment. Ordering some 
slight refreshment, we seated ourselves accordingly in 
that apartment, at the next table to the individual in 
question — a loud-talking, vulgar young fellow, but one, 
to all appearance, with no worse faults about him than 
the want of wits and good manners. He was boasting 
to a fellow-countr3nnan, who sat near him, of the wealth 
and good connections of his friend Granby, with whom 
he was travelling, and detailing their common plans 
with the most engaging frankness. They had had 
already enough, he said, oi ^mUetVa^vd, ^kere there 
was nothing like life to "b^ ^e^^> ^^ ^^^^ ^^n^n^ 
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make a tour in Italy. His two friends had just gone 
to the railway station to make inquiries, and he won^ 
dered why they had not already returned. 

How sick at heart I felt when I heard those words! 
Perhaps the young scoundrel whom I sought had 
caught sight of my face unknown to me, and was already 
far away. But there was nothing for it but to wait 
and watch. In the meantime, I had the pleasure of 
listening to what was in substance my own biography 
as narrated with embellishments by Mr. Jones. I had 
previously no idea of how distinguished an individual 
I really was. The scion of a noble race, and educated 
under the most aristocratic auspices, I had nevertheless 
stooped to commercial pursuits, and made for myself 
at one-and-twenty a gigantic fortune. In the middle of 
a highly flattering description of the respectable firm to 
which I had the honour to belong, and which was re- 
presented as superior in credit to Barings, my fox and 
Mr. Smith walked into the saloon. 

I should scarcely have recognised my young friend, 
he was so exceedingly well dressed, and had such an 
air of fashion; but Mr. Richard Grubb recognised me 
on the instant, and his handsome face turned from red 
to green with the rapidity and permanence of a railway 
danger-signal. 

I rose and advanced towards him. He made one 
wretched effort to misunderstand me, to affect that I 
was under a mistake as to his identity, and then fainted 
away. That night, he was accommodated by my com- 
panion with a cell at the police-office, in place of the 
handsomely furnished apartment which had been so 
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fortunate as to receive his approbation. Upcm search- 
ing his efifects, which comprehended a very fashionable 
wardrobe, two new portmanteaus and a hat-box, md a 
dressing-case with silver-gilt fittings, I discovered the 
whole of the stolen notes, save jone hundred and fifty 
pounds, which considerable sum he had contrived to 
get rid of in less than a fortnight. However, I was 
thankful enough to find matters no worse; and some- 
what relenting, nay, not altogether without pity for his 
fallen fortunes, I next day took the lad out of jail and 
lodged him at the lour Seasons, He no longer des- 
pised the accommodation there afforded to him, and I 
was not so ungenerous as to disclose the real state of 
affairs to those who had known him in his short-Uved 
prosperity. I gave out that he was a very delicate boy, 
and that I was his guardian, who had just rescued him 
from certain undesirable acquaintances. He sat by my 
side at the table d'hdte, and the waiters would never 
help him until I had satisfied them that the dish was 
wholesome for him. Poor wretch, he looked pale and 
ill enough to have been almost on the point of death! 
And so, locking him in his chamber every night, 
wherever we put up, and never leaving his side by day, 
I brought the lad home to his afflicted father. For the 
latter's sake, we did not prosecute the misguided youth; 
and indeed having been his close companion — although 
an involimtary one — for nearly a week, I should hardly 
have liked to have got in the witness-box to swear 
away his liberty. 

Nor, I am glad to say, was this clemency mis- 
placed. Grubb, junior, has emigrated to the antipodes, 
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where his conduct promises to be the antipodes of what 
it was at Millsome. His father is still with us, bound 
to us more than ever, in that we spared his only son 
from ruin. The firm prospers — albeit it has not yet 
reached the eminence ascribed to it by Monsieur Joan 
— and that, though still junior partner, my opinion car- 
ries no small weight with it, is owing chiefly, I am told, 
to the perseverance and sagacity with which I con- 
ducted that singular paper-chase, and eventually ran 
down the Fox. 
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Among the many wrongs that I suffered during my 
school-time — a period which it is only the poets who 
Venture to misrepresent as agreeable — I set down as 
the most mischievous this wrong, that my handwriting 
was ruined. The seminary at which I was a pupil was 
unfortunately a Classical or Fashionable one. No young 
gentleman was supposed to be in a position that so 
vulgar an accomplishment as caligraphy could possibly 
become necessary to him in after-life. K you gave 
them the ideas and a dictionary, there were few of 
us who had not the "faculty divine" of constructing 
Latin verses; but as for the hand in which they were 
transcribed — you might think it had been an ingenious 
effort of our little toes. Iq a school preparatory for 
Eton, however, such learning as how to write was no 
more to be expected than the art of book-keeping by 
double entry, and therefore Parents and Guardians were 
not disappointed. Once in a term, indeed, we each in- 
dited an epistle to our friends at home, under the sur- 
veillance of Dr. Swishem and his crew of ushers; but 
it was felt on all hands to be i very unsuccessful affair^ 
The composition, it is true, was e\a\>ota.\fc «rA w?BaX^% 
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but about as unlike what a Boy would write, if left to 
himself, as can be conceived. 

My dear [M. or P.] — I write to inform you that the 
school-term will be completed on the 29th inst., upon 
which day, please to make arrangements for sending 
for me, if you can conveniently. Dr. and Mrs. Swishem 
request me to convey to you their best compliments. 
Hoping you are in good health, I remain, dear [M. or 
P.], your Aflfectionate Son. 

It would not be credited by Messrs. Piesse and 
Lubin, perfumers, how execrably those "holiday letters" 
were permitted (in so fashionable a seminary) to smell 
of india-rubber. But the fact is that not only had the 
parallel lines, without which our communications would 
have been more or less diagonal, to be rubbed out, but 
also an immense amount of dirt, produced by tears, 
perspiration, jacket-cuffs, and other matters all incident 
to this tremendous ordeal; not to mention that half-a^ 
dozen blades of pen-knives were used up in the work 
of erasures. The delicate manner {we called it "ginger- 
ly") in which the second r in "arrangements" (omitted 
in the original) was inserted by the doctor himself, in 
as good an imitation of the writer's own style as his 
sense of propriety would permit, and the final flourish 
in which the signature was enveloped, as at the con- 
clusion of some pyrotechnic display, were efforts which 
would have excited our admiration, if boys had such a 
tribute to give. They were really wonderful to us, 
most of whose native hieroglyphics would have defied 
the subtilty of a Colonel "Bj3csNVms>oTi.> ox ^ass?j o*^^ ^^ 
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cipherer who had been only accustomed to deal with 
cuneiform inscriptions. I say most of us, because some 
of us had been very respectable writers before we came 
to Dr. Swishem's, and owed our subsequent failure en- 
tirely to him and his system. I myself, for instance, 
remember the time in my early boyhood when I could 
read with tolerable ease any sentence that I had once 
written, no matter though forty-eight hours might have 
intervened; whereas, as an adult, such a feat has been 
utterly impossible. The learned serjeant in the Pick- 
wick Papers who is described as so indifferent a pen- 
man, that his best efforts could only be read by his 
clerk, his moderate ones by himself, and his usual ones 
by neither, was yet better than I; for after a day and 
night have elapsed, I can make absolutely nothing of my 
own writing. It was a "Caligraphic Mystery" long be- 
fore the Stereoscopic Company patented theirs; and 
•were it not for my wife, to whom the gift of interpreta- 
tion has been revealed, and who copies out all my 
manuscripts for the press, the general public would 
know nothing of their favourite author. But stay, I am 
anticipating. It was never supposed at Minerva Lodge 
that any pupil would subsequently so far degrade him- 
self, and it, as to endeavour to make a living by his 
pen. The possibility of such a misfortune — to do my 
revered master justice — never entered into the doctor's 
brain. We were all country gentlemen's sons, and it 
was hoped that we should remain in that position of 
life in which it had pleased Providence to start us. 

But even a country gentleman has sometimes to 
write an invitation, and even an A.ddx^?*'^ \a \^'^ Qa^- 
stituents, if he aspires to sit iu Si. ?)\.e^\vfi,x>L^ ^xA ^^'^ 
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not get it written by somebody else), and therefore I 
contend that Dr. Swishem should have taught us how 
to write. Perhaps he imagined, as Ihe advocates of 
classical education maintain in the case of History, 
Geography, and the Modem Languages, that Writing is 
too contemptible a subject for the intellect of youth td 
grapple with, and may be safely left for subsequent 
acquisition. But, at all events, he need not have spoiled 
"the hands" of those who had hands. This, however, 
was effected most completely by his system of punish- 
ment by Impositions. 

If I was caught, "out of bounds," or eating sausages 
in bed, or putting slate-pencil into a keyhole, or (worse 
than all) if nature, overburdened by an early dinner, 
gave way during the doctor's sermon, and I fell asleep 
at church, there ensued "an imposition;" that is, I was 
compelled to copy out, from a classical author, a certain 
amount of lines, varpng from a hundred to one thou- 
sand. In the case of a very flagrant outrage— swigging 
the doctor's table "ale" (it never w(»e Mr. Bass's 
triangle, I am certain) upon the sly — I say, in the case 
of that depraved young gentleman, Maltworm minor, I 
have known an imposition of Two Thousand Lines of 
the poet Virgil to be set in punishment. There was 
not much in common between Dr. S. (who was a foolish 
little round man, given up to heraldry) and the bard of 
Mantua, but they were always hereby connected in oiu: 
minds, and hated with an equal rancour. How our 
fingers scurried over those odious hexameters, until 
they grew stiff" and sore, and refused to form the letters! 
'Row we scratched and sctacwl^d, ^x^d dM*^ into the 
paper, wiih those execiabl*^ ^le^^^ ^^tw%\ ^^^^ ^nx-ssj.^ 
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inventions were made use of (though never patented) 
to shorten the cruel mechanical toil — surely almost as 
bad as the Crank of our model prisons— by tying half- 
a-dozen pens together, and imparting the vice of re- 
petition where our author had never been suspected of 
it before! 

In short, although of the positive results of my 
education at Minerva Lodge I have but little to boast (for 
I soon forgot how to compose Latin verses), that little 
was more than balanced by the fact that my hand- 
writing was utterly ruined by its Imposition system. 
Excessive speed was the only virtue which it nourished 
in the way of penmanship; we soon got to write "run- 
ning-hands," But as for the art of writing, as a means 
of communicating information to others, it lapsed alto- 
gether, and was lost from amongst us, as completely as 
the method of staining glass is said to have disappeared 
from the whole human family. 

"Spirit-hands," to judge from the few specimens 
of the penmanship of the other world with which we 
have been favoured, are not particularly adapted for 
setting "copies," and, indeed, much remind one of 
.the wanderings of a spider, recently escaped from 
an ink-pot; but "spirit-hands" are as copperplate 
specimens of caligraphy compared to my hand. To 
people who can't spell, a bad handwriting is some ad- 
vantage; for in cases of doubt — such as, whether the / or 
the e come first in Believe or Receive — they have only 
to make their customary scrawl, and the possible error 
becomes undiscoverable; but the natvii^ ol xk?j y^^^^v 
sion Mds compelled jne to acquire tjox^ ^jac^xcc^v^oss^fc^ 
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(no thanks to Dr. Swishem), and I have rarely any oc- 
casion for conceabnent 

There was one person who discovered ground for 
congratulation upon this my shortcoming, and only one. 
He was a gentleman who lived a life of leisure, and he 
confessed that my letters gave him greater, pleasure 
than those of other friends, because they "lasted him so 
long." The first day upon which he received one, he 
would discover, after half-a-dozen perusals, a glimmering 
of what was intended to be conveyed; the next day, 
some interesting detail would crop out; and by the end 
of a week, if some sentence did not emerge with a 
flash which altered the entire complexion of the aflfair, 
he found himself (with the assistance of his family, 
and any ingenious friend who happened to be enjoying 
his hospitality) in possession of all that I had wished 
to say. But this gentleman's case was an exceptional 
one. When my wife was unable to copy my deathless 
works, the Compositors ihurmured and rebelled. They 
only knew English, they said; not Sanscrit My Essay on 
the Assyrian Bull, for instance, with some Remarks on 
its Treatment under Rinderpest, as suggested by the 
Nineveh '^Friezes/* cost my publisher seventy pounds 
in printer's charges for "erasures and alterations" alone. 
I am so ashamed of my own performance, that I dare 
not save my fingers by employing a "multiplying 
machine" even for business-letters* My small children 
make me blush for my inferiority when they show me 
their "pothooks and hangers," and I shall not easily 
forget that moment of embarrassment, when one of 
themf in the absence of Tnfti ^o"verass&, ^skad me to set 
Aer "5 copy." "Dear papa, pV^a^^ \?fvv^ \fikR. ws^. ^\ss& 
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of Rs." I could as easily have written down the 
genealogy of Pharaoh, king of Egjrpt. Even the two 
ingenious "blind men" at the Post-office were unable to 
decipher me except by mutual consultation. My enve- 
lopes took ten times the period that other Ulegibles 
did in passing through their hands. They doubtless 
puzzled over the efforts of all those who had, like my- 
self, been educated at Minerva Lodge, but. the profes- 
sion of literature — the trade of the constant scribbler 
— had in my case so thoroughly completed the evil 
which Impositions had begun, that I was facile princeps 
among even them: the most infamous of all bad writers. 
Literature needs have no such effect as this, if the 
previous training has been good. Some foolish per- 
sons think it is a mark of genius to write ill, but this 
is a great mistake. I look over my own .epistolary 
treasures, and see with shame how quite otherwise is 
the case. 

Place aux dames. This neat little microscopic hand, 
every letter of which is legible, belongs to the authoress 
of Our Village; and these bold and well-formed lines 
are from the same fingers which wrote Deerbrook and 
the Crofton Boys. 

This free and manly hand (the best I know) is that 
which set down the Domestic Annals of Scotland; and 
this, perhaps the next best, so firm, distinct, and yet so 
flowing, is the same which has moved mankind at will 
to tears and laughter, from the days of Pickwick until 
now. To judge by this bold running hand, the Woman 
in White was no Dead Secret to the printer; and here 
is the clear legible work of those dead fingers which 

Cii?Ttf-H^arfn TaUs fSecond Series). "^\ 
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shall paint, alas, no Colonel Newcomes for us any 
more. 

Had I possessed the genius of all these writers 
combined, I should yet have been as one who preaches 
in an unknown tongue, edifying no Reader (and least 
of all "the Reader" who is employed by the printer), 
but for the fair Interpretess of whom I have spoken; 
and even she was useless to me in some things. There 
are letters which one cannot get one's wife to write 
for one; and my correspondents grew rebellious, and 
threatened to cut off all communications with one who 
gave them so much trouble. A business-friend in the 
City, declaring that "my telegraph-hand was much better 
than my writing-hand," insisted upon hearing from me 
by the wires only. Finally, a "round robin" was ad- 
dressed to me from the members of my own family, 
requesting that I should take writing-lessons of a pro- 
fessor, and enclosing thirty shillings to defray his charges 
for the first six lessons. I make it a rule never — 
under any circumstances — to return people's money, 
and, at the same time, I am too well-principled not to 
apply what I receive to the purpose for which it is 
intended. At the age of forty-five, therefore, I began 
to learn that science which I had acquired at eight 
years old, and lost during my residence at Minerva 
Lodge. 

"Impositions, eh?" remarked the professor, as soon 
as he set eyes upon a specimen of what the painters 
would call my "latest style." 

"Yes" said I, "that was the beginning of it; but 
Literature was the finishing school." 
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"Don't believe it, sir," returned he. "I have had 
hundreds of adult pupils, who all write like this — only 
not quite so badly. Not one school-boy out of ten who 
has been brought up on classical principles can write 
a legible hand. The head-masters ought to be flogged 
all round.'' 

"Or even where the boys are flogged," suggested I; 
but he didn't understand this allusion. 

"You will require to take a dozen lessons instead of 
six, sir," continued he severely. 

And he spoke within the mark, for before I left his 
establishment, cured, I had to take eighteen. I consider 
that if the law of England was framed upon equitable 
principles, it would enable me to "recover" the sum of 
four pounds ten shillings from the executors of the late 
Dr. Swishem; but I need not say that such is not the 
case. 

My friends, of course, with the exception of the 
Gentleman of Leisure, were delighted with the result 
attained; and the compositors who have the pleasure 
of setting up this paper can scarcely believe their eyes. 
But I am by no means altogether freed from the 
consequences of my late deformity (for that's the very 
word). A most respectable tradesman, to whom I gave 
my first cheque after this wondrous change, was, upon 
presenting it in person at my banker's, at once taken 
into custody upon the charge of forgery. He has brought 
an action against the firm for defamation of character, 
and I am subpoenaed as a witness in the Central 
Criminal Court. My old cheque-book will be there 
produced, and the signatures(?) contrasted with the 

• 14* 
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way which I have recently acquired — including a beauti- 
ful flourish like an Eagle — of subscribing my name. It 
will not, therefore, be necessary to humiliate myself by 
further confessions, since, for the culmination of this 
sad history, readers may consult the public papers for 
themselves. 
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If the reader be a stickler for classical literature, 
and yet secretly not averse to that which is vulgarly 
called sensational writing, permit me to recommend 
him "Lycosthenes de Prodigiis." The freaks of nature 
therein recorded are really "curious if true," indeed at 
all events curious. One would have liked to have seen 
that cadet of a noble Polish house, although described 
3.S "terrible to behold," who was "bom with flaming 
ajid shining eyes; the mouth and nostrils of whom were 
similar to those of an ox; who had also long horns, 
but a back hairy like a dog's back;" who had "cats' 
^yes," but by no means in the proper place, being 
situated considerably beneath the chest, whose expres- 
sion, too, was not even good, for "they looked hideously 
and frightfully;" who had "the heads of dogs upon 
both elbows and at the whirlbones of each knee," like 
a carved arm-chair from Wardour Street; "whose feet 
^ere like those of swans," and who had "a tail which 
^as crooked backwards about half an ell long," so that 
sitting down was an impossibility. This singular per- 
sonage, being born at Cracow, remained perfectly silent 
until within an hour of his dissolution, when he uttered 
the exclamation, "Watch!" whicli it ^2C^ \\sv3J^<i^\i'^^^ 
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reference to some impending calamity; perhaps the 
present Polish misfortunes, although in that case the 
warning was uncommonly early, being delivered in 

1543. 

Ambrose Par^, the French surgeon, describes a little 

monster of the MoUine family at Antwerp, "wholly like 
a dog, save that it had a shorter neck and the head of 
a bird" — which seems a very considerable exception. 
Also a young Savoyard, whom Nature appears to have 
endeavoured to apparel without the aid of any robe- 
maker. He had a long piece of flesh like a French 
hood hanging down from the nape of his neck almost 
to his heels, while two other pieces like the collar of a 
shirt were wrapped around his neck; he had white 
boots of flesh on his legs, doubled down, like the boots 
of our stage brigands; his colour in all other respects 
being a good durable drab. The Duke of Savoy caused 
him to be brought to Court; "which performed," ob- 
serves the narrator, "one would hardly think the various 
censures the courtiers gave of the creature." 

These, it may be objected, are monsters, incapable 
of arousing any human interest, notwithstanding that 
Par^ describes them as "exciting such admiration that 
many ran very earnestly to see them." I do not propose 
to debate this question, for I have no personal interest 
in it whatever; only let us be cautious not to confuse 
these mere prodigies with double-people (such as the 
Siamese Twins) for I — the present writer — chanced to 
belong to that very respectable body (or bodies) once 
myself. I will even confess that the vulgar association 
of ideas induced by my singular — no, not singular — my 
peculiar position, led me to study that species of litera- 
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ture from which I have been quoting. It may be 
uncharitably surmised that I did this in order to derive 
satisfaction from the consideration that others had been 
more unfortunate than myself I repudiate that imputa- 
tion with scorn. If my alter ego had happened to be 
an agreeable person I should have had nothing to 
complain of, but rather the reverse; for what can be 
pleasanter than never to find one's self without a com- 
panion? Always to have somebody to interchange ideas 
with? To keep one company on lonely roads, and at 
night? To be always at one's right hand — he was on 
my left, however — to protect, to assist, and to hold up 
one's umbrella in turn? I say "one's" umbrella from 
habit acquired since our mutual separation, but, of 
course, it was an umbrella adapted for two. What a 
convenience there was in our arrangement with respect 
to that article! The single-man is harassed every 
morning with doubt as to whether he shall take a 
walking-stick or a protection against rain into the City; 
will it be wet or fine? The double-man entertains no 
apprehension whatever; his fi*iend takes a walking-stick, 
and he an umbrella, or vice versd, and thus they are 
prepared for either contingency. 

All this, however, depends upon one's being on 
good terms with one another, which in our case was 
very far from being the fact. I do not believe John 
would have raised an alarm although I had been 
garrotted, if he had felt sure that the operation would 
not have been repeated upon his own neck. Perhaps 
we saw a little too much of one another, but certainly 
we entertained a decided mutual animosity! "a little 
more than kin, and less than kind," says the poet of 
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certain single folks; he might have added of us, "a 
little more than near, and less than dear." As to John 
and myself being kin, we both of us rejected that 
theory altogether. We were simultaneous productions 
of nature — that was all. I did not consider that I was 
related to him; I only felt that I was connected — by a 
slight filament of flesh and blood — and even that upon 
the left side; a sort of Morganatic affinity. We had a 
common surname, of course; very much so, indeed, it 
being Smith; only John was John, and I was James. 
We were also excessively alike in personal appearance. 
There let me hope, all similarity ceased. "We rowed 
in the same boat" — if I may quote that witty remark 
respecting John and myself, who couldn't possibly have 
done such a thing — "but with very different sculls." 
The world in general unfortunately did not take this 
into account. St. Hilaire tells us that a double-headed 
man having killed a single-headed one in France, was 
acquitted of the crime, because it could not be traced 
to the right head, and it would never do to punish the 
innocent for the guilty. This was an admirable example 
of the proverb: "Two heads are better than one."* 
But the Gallic Tribunal was more just than is public 
opinion, and people in general set down all that was 
done by John to our common account. I remonstrated 
against many of his acts, but nobody listened to me, 
and least of all himself, although he certainly heard all 
I had to say. He was the stronger man of the two, 

* Similarly the law of England sees no reason why a gentleman 
with three legs should not inherit landed property; rightly conclud- 
ing » perhaps, that he has more ground to stand upon than any 
ordinary heir. 
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and did pretty much as he Hked. I was always placed 
next the kerbstone, when we walked in the streets; and 
at the crossings he generally took care to put me be- 
tween him and danger. We attracted no attention 
because we went arm in arm; only, upon the narrow 
pavements, we were sometimes rebuked by ladies for 
our rudeness in being two abreast. "I am sure, madam," 
I used to reply with earnestness, "I wish we could walk 
otherwise;" upon which, John would give such an angry 
jerk at the filament, that there was not a dry eye among 
all the four. 

Sometimes, too, we have hailed an omnibus, and 
the cad has replied: "All right, gents; room for one 
inside, and the other atop;" at which we would shake 
our heads in a melancholy manner. As to getting upon 
the roof even in company, it, of course, was not to be 
thought of; I should have had to hang on — a mere 
outrigger — by the filament while John ascended the 
narrow ladder. In whatever vehicle we went, we always 
paid for two places, although I believe the law would 
have held us responsible only for one; but we did not 
wish to bring upon ourselves more notoriety than was 
necessary. Moreover, we were in tolerable circumstances, 
co-heirs of a good grocery business in the City, which 
we had disposed of for a round sum, since counter- 
jumping would not have been suitable for persons in 
our circumstances. For this reason, if for no other, we 
were not to be despised in the matrimonial market; 
and I am confident that I might have married well, and 
that several times, but for John's contiguity. As matters 
were, my choice was limited to those very few eligible 
jroimg ladies, who did not mVivd ^. \im^ ^^2£^ci Xi^xas^^ 
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present at what should have been mere tite-h^tete inter- 
views; who could speak the language of affection un- 
reservedly, notwithstanding that there was an extra pair 
of ears to listen to it. More than once was a promising 
affair nipped in the very bud by the gaucherie of my 
yoke-fellow, who would tear himself (and me) away from 
the most winning conversation, with the remark, that 
"he had had enough of that fiddle-faddle," or words to 
that effect. It may not have been pleasant for him; he 
might have felt a little de trop, I own; but no young 
woman with self-respect could be expected to put up 
with such rudeness. 

One after another declined my addresses, under 
various pretexts, but all having reference to my too 
constant companion. "A mother-in-law living in the 
house would be nothing to him," observed one in- 
dignantly. "Why, we should never know what it was 
to be alone," argued another. "Darby and Joan is all 
very well," remarked a third; "but Darby, and Joan, 
and John are quite out of the question." "If you and 
I were one," remonstrated a fourth, who had no little 
talent for mathematics, "and you and John are one, 
then John and I would be one; which would be very 
disagreeable." John's habits, too, were irregular, and it 
was urged with great reason and some force that he 
might refuse to come home till morning, or even get 
locked up in the station-house, in which case I might 
just as well, so far as my wife was concerned, have been 
as dissipated as himself. 

One thing, therefore, appeared absolutely necessary 
to my entering into the matrimonial state — namely, that 
John should give up his bacYveVot ^«:^^ ^asA Xi^cxsov^ ^ 
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Benedict likewise. In order to bring this about, I set 
my affections upon one of two sisters, twins (but 
fortunately not united by any filament), so that in case 
John could be induced to admire the other, our double 
courtship could be carried on with some convenience. 
For once, my alter ego acted conformably with my 
wishes, and whenever Jessie Jones came to say a few 
honeyed words to me in her mother's back drawing- 
room, he was always ready to hold similarly sweet con- 
verse with her sister Jenny. The dear girls got at last 
to think little or nothing of our little peculiarity; 
although their friends could never quite get over it, 
but continued to ask us to dine on dijQferent days, or 
one of us to dinner and the other (generally John) to 
come in the evening — invitations which, of course, had 
to be declined. Perhaps this double marriage might 
really have come oJQf, and have conferred a laurel upon 
the church of St. Janus, in whose parish the Joneses 
resided; but the misconduct of John prevented it. I 
have said that he and I were ridiculously alike, but 
this was by no means the case with the Miss Joneses, 
the one — the one — being considerably more attractive 
than the other. Upon a certain occasion, when I 
happened to be engaged in perusing "Lycosth. de 
Prodig.," my Jessie entered the room, and coming 
straight towards me with affectionate enthusiasm, was 
received with open arms by John. Perceiving this sign 
of welcome upon his part, she never reflected that he 
was upon the wrong side of us to be me, but gave him 
an affectionate embrace; while I went on with my 
studies, so that I might not interrupt the tender pas- 
sages between ray alter ego and (^a^ \ '\tCkaj^LX\&^ \iiSk 
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Beloved Object. Not until Jenny came in — some 
minutes afterwards — was this base simulation discovered 
by either Jessie or myself. You may easily imagine 
our indignation; while, to crown all, Jenny actually ac- 
cused her sister of being a not altogether unwilling 
victim of the deception. Such a very remarkable lovers' 
quarrel has rarely, I suppose, taken place before, and it 
was rendered still more exceptional by not being the 
renewal of love. Jenny declined to have anything more 
to do with John; and Jessie, although with much re- 
luctance, declared that she could not subject herself to 
the possibility of such a mistake again. This mis- 
fortune, which appeared at the time to be so terrible, 
turned out in the end the cause of my enfranchisement. 
I was so enraged with John, that I insisted upon our 
at once consulting the best surgeons on the subject of 
a dissolution of partnership, a divorce a vinculo, as it 
might truly be called. 

We had done this upon one occasion before, but 
having been informed that the experiment would be 
hazardous, had not ventured to undergo it. Now, how- 
ever. Death itself seemed almost as welcome as this 
duplex existence; while, on the other hand, the prospect 
of a single life seemed as blissful as ever did married 
one to sighing lover. No suppliant before Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, or his successor, was ever more anxious for a 
decree o^ dissolution than I. John would have been 
content enough to let matters stand as they were, and 
was disinclined to run any risk of losing his precious 
life : but I was not only firm but furious, and gave him 
to understand that, if Science would not aid us, I would 
part company from him at all hazards. "Who would 
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be free, themselves must strike the blow," quoted I with 
meaning, and at the same time arranged my penknife 
in readiness for the worst. By this argument, I brought 
the respondent — if I may so entitle him — to reason. 
We pleaded our common cause before the arbiters of 
our fate, the proprietors of the scissors of destiny. They 
were unwilling to hazard the operation, and perhaps 
rather disinclined to mar such an admirable Itistis natures 
as ourselves. In vain I enlarged upon our wrongs, and 
pathetically dwelt upon our disqualifications. "I am 
deprived, gentlemen," urged I, "by this mere strip of 
flesh, of the dearest rights of citizenship. I can repre- 
sent no borough in parliament except where there are 
two seats, and John happens to be elected to fill the 
other one — a thing most ridiculously improbable. Nor 
can I be a churchwarden, for John is a strong dissenter, 
and would insist upon carrying me off to chapel. I 
cannot even be lord mayor of this my native city, for 
mayors of that kind do not work in double harness." 

"You might, however, be the two sheriffs," observed 
one of the eminent surgeons, a sort of man who would 
make a jest of a post mortem. "All that you have 
urged, Mr. — I mean the gentleman upon the right-hand 
side — Mr. James, is very pitiable, and would move a 
heart of stone; but it is better even not to be a church- 
warden than to run the risk of sudden death. I honestly 
tell you that we do not know how to estimate the 
danger of dividing this curious filament: the separa- 
tion may, for all we know, be dissolution to both of 
you." 

"Sir," observed John, "I am sorry to say that the 
person whom you address is 6bstma\i&\^ A<5i\<tTKSfiafc^ \s5v 
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cut himself loose, at all events; and I, for my part, 
would prefer that the operation should be performed 
by you." 

This piece of information being very decisively cor- 
roborated by myself, our united prayer was granted, 
and with a snip of the scissors, John and I were parted 
for life. I have said that we resembled one another 
very nearly, but I never thought him so nice-looking as 
when I saw him then, for the first time, at the other 
end of a room. It was an instance of Distance lending 
Enchantment to the view, which the poet himself had 
probably never contemplated. 

"There!" exclaimed the doctor, when he found that 
nothing vital had been injured. "Go your separate 
ways. What was once a Wonder is now but a couple 
of common-places." 

The only regret that I entertained was, that the 
thing had not been done long since, and indeed at the 
time when we were born; I might then have been spared 
many inconveniences, though the world would have 
thereby lost an interesting narrative. "Good-bye, Jack," 
cried I, with a familiarity that was the nearest approach 
to affection that 1 could assume. We had never been 
able to exclaim more than "Good-night!" before; for 
our separation had been only an ideal one in the realms 
of sleep. 

"Good-bye, James," answered he sarcastically: "give 
my love to Jessie." 

I did not need this taunt to urge me to flee to her 
whose name he thus profaned: but I did not hire a 
cab; I could not resist the temptation of taking an out- 
side place upon an omnibus. Arrived at the Jones's 
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house, I demanded of my still adored one that hitherto 
untasted of luxury, a Private Interview, in the course 
of which I reinstated myself in her good graces. Be- 
fore I left her, I took the precaution of instituting a 
private watchword, by which she was always to recognise 
the true Antipholus, in case Mr. John should ever again 
attempt to take advantage of his resemblance to my- 
self. Very soon after I became a single man, I married; 
and up to the present time, I have had no reason to 
suspect that the precaution in question has not been 
efficacious. 
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It may not be known to writers upon natural his- 
tory, because learned and scientific persons are rarely, 
I understand, in a position to keep men-servants and 
maid-servants, but it is well known to every lady in 
the land who rules a household, that Mary- Jane is the 
female of John-Thomas. I therefore make no apology 
for placing that composite Christian name at the head 
of a few remarks which I purpose to make upon maid- 
servants, in anticipation of a whole volume to be some 
day published, entitled "The Sex in Service." I have 
had a very large experience of these singular beings, 
and I believe I have some powers of perception ; but I 
frankly acknowledge that their ways are beyond my 
comprehension. This essay, and the greater work in 
prospect, are, I own at once, but contributions towards 
the study of the subject, and make no pretensions to 
be exhaustive; they are merely scratchings on the sur- 
face of "Mary- Jane." She is much too inscrutable a 
mystery for me to fathom; her character — not the writ- 
ten panegyric which I procure from her last place, but 
her native disposition — would defy the keenness of a 
Montaigne. I doubt whether Shakespeare himself could 
set her forth in ier true colouis. It *\^ xiC>X Sisi^^^^iXN 
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Jane is deep — although I have heard lodging-house 
keepers, and other females of that rank in life, describe 
her "as deep as Garrick," a phrase which I do not 
comprehend — but that she is as wayward and variable 
as the chameleon. 

Of mistresses — in praise of whom, by the by, this 
paper is by no means written — there are only a few 
classes; when I call upon such to ask certain questions 
concerning any M.-J. recently departed from their house- 
hold, and about to become one of mine, I know at once 
to which class of domestic ruler she belongs. I know 
the good creature who is really interested in the well- 
being of a humbler sister, more exposed to temptation 
than herself, and who has shared the same roof, and 
knelt with her, mom and eve, in supplication to the 
same God, perhaps for years, I know the wretch who, 
wishing to spite the poor girl whom her own harshness 
maybe has caused to leave her, says all she dare in the 
way of detraction with the fear of the law of libel be- 
fore her wicked eyes. And I know the lady — oh, how 
well I know her! — who is perfectly indifferent about 
the matter altogether, and has no desire beyond getting 
the interview over as soon as possible, and washing her 
hands of poor Mary- Jane, as she fondly hopes, for ever. 
I know these mistresses, I say, and can classify them 
almost at the first glance; but their Mary- Janes and 
mine I do not know, and can not classify. Their actions 
are often not only without any apparent motive, but in 
complete antagonism to what they must know to be 
their best interests. As I said before, I am not retained 
for the defence of Mary-JaT\.e's employer; I do not even 
defend myself. I am weW a'w^e ^^\.\<3wv>^.\ss^ ^ssi5c\ 
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towards her in many respects, and have much reason 
for self-reproach in the matter, as a Christian lady. 
Still , it would be mere mock-modesty to say that Mary- 
Jane has not "a good place" when she is in my house- 
hold, as places go. It is a situation incomparably more 
comfortable than that of Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. Jones, 
and Mrs. Robinson. I do feel some interest in my 
servants; I am kind to them when they are sick; I 
give them occasional treats; I never refuse them a 
holiday when they ask for it; they are at liberty to 
receive their friends, provided that they inform me of 
the fact of their being in the house; I wage no fruit- 
less crusade against "followers;" and I pay Mary- Jane 
at least as well as other people. Please, believe that I 
mention these things in no pharisaicaJ spirit; to be a 
better mistress than Mrs. Grundy is very little to be 
proud of, after all. But what surprises me in the mat- 
ter is this, that Mary-Jane, who has had abundant ex- 
perience of the latter lady, and who has many times 
contrasted her with myself, until my cheeks tingled 
with her somewhat embarrassing compliments, is ready 
and eager, upon the slightest misunderstanding arising 
between us, to leave me, and take her chance of "bet- 
tering herself," or the reverse. She knows, poor thing, 
that the odds are very much against her; it must be 
hard, and almost like going to school, to begin once 
more a term of servitude among strange faces, strange 
tones; to have to win, all over again, confidence, good- 
will, affection. One would think these were circum- 
stances to cause Mary-Jane to reconsider the matter, 
and after the intervening night — I always give her the 
njght **to sleep upon it" — to coicv^ Xft ^wol^^x <:i^\i.^cc^- 
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sion. Yet she generally sticks to her determination, 
and departs at the month's end — in floods of tears, to 
which I generally contribute my quota. The dining- 
room bell was pulled somewhat violently by my hus- 
band, and "she wasn't a-going to be ringed for like 
that by nobody;" or one of her fellow-servants had ac- 
cused her (most unjustly) of having an Irish accent, 
and "It wasn't well that a servant should stay in a 
house where she was looked down upon." 

Such are the sort of causes which produce a life- 
long separation between Mary- Jane and me. It is im- 
possible but that such misadventures must happen, yet 
their occiurence is unpardonable in the eyes of the 
injured party. Nothing but notice of departure can 
soothe her wounded feelings. "I am very sorry, Mum, 
but at the month's end, you must please to suit your- 
self." The utterance of that fatal formula appears to 
bestow a miraculous comfort; and I wonder that Mary- 
Jane does not embroider it upon the borders of her 
garment — like a charm. There are, of course, much 
more serious causes for giving warning; such as the 
being forbidden to wear crinoline — a mandate to which 
no female, calling herself an Englishwoman, would, I 
believe, submit. Yet this is curious, too, for that form 
of apparel is very inimical to Mary- Jane, and causes 
her to set herself on fire, and overthrow and destroy 
articles of vertu, the value of which some mistresses 
have the cruelty to deduct from her wages. Only the 
other day the following incident came under my notice 
as a Materfamilias. I had not yet left my room, which 
looks out to the front of the house, one morning, when 
I heard the area gate closed with a certain violence 
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which I at once identified with the departure of the 
baker's boy. Immediately afterwards, I heard the 
scullery-maid, a very recent importation from the coun- 
try, thus inveighing against him to one of fellow- 
servants. "I tell yer, I can't abide 'im. He gets in 
my way wherever I go, and trips me up, and bangs me 
about so as my life is a burthen." I immediately rang 
for my waiting-maid — a confidential Mary-Jane — and 
spoke to her very seriously. "This young girl in the 
scullery," said I, "has been highly recommended to me 
by the clergyman of her parish, and I will not permit 
her sense of propriety to be destroyed by that baker's 
boy." 

"Lor, ma'am, I hope not," said Mary-Jane. 

"Yes, but it is so," urged I. "I could not help 
overhearing, a few minutes ago, her complaints of his 
conduct from her own mouth. She says that he way- 
lays her wherever she goes, and is very rude to her; 
and that he bangs her about — the idea of such a thing ! 
— so that her life is become insupportable." 

"Why, she was speaking of her creinolein, ma'am, 
and not the baker's boy. She's a provincial person, 
you see, and not accustomed to fash'nable clothing — 
that is all. It do get in her way, and trip her up some- 
times; but she'll soon get over it." 

And she did get over it, and became as great a 
stickler for the right of wearing a whalebone cage as 
any lady in Belgravia. 

The metamorphosis which takes place in Mary-Jane 
from the country, after a few weeks of London life, is 
very remarkable; she arrives blushing, hungry, and im- 
pressed with a squbq of her own TauisMa ^\;a.\]\s3^Ss>k\j&R.> 
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which the metropolitan clergy, it seems, axe totally un- 
able to inculcate among tkeir youthful flock. In about 
a fortnight, however, she considers herself equal to any 
domestic position whatsoever, and thinks her wages 
unremunerative. Yet, as a general rule, she costs in 
breakages five shillings a week, if in the nursery; or 
double that amount if in the kitchen. She has been 
taught the Catechism, it is true, but not the use of her 
hands; and I am sorry to say that her pastors and 
masters in the country are given to exaggerate her 
talents immensely, with the pious wish of getting her 
into service, and even to misrepresent her age and 
stature. A reverend gentleman in the provinces recom- 
mended to me, only last month, an under-nurse about 
four feet in height, and of such a tender age, that I 
thought she was meant as an addition to our olive- 
branches, which my husband declares are already suf- 
ficiently numerous. "And whose little child are you?" 
inquired I, quite innocently, when I met her on the 
stairs. 

"Oh, please, ma'am," returned she, in a voice so 
shrill that it almost set my teeth on edge, "Tm the 
new under-nurse." 

She cried a little at first, poor girl, upon being told 
that she would not quite do for that position; but was 
greatly comforted by having brown sugar with her 
bread-and-butter at tea; and returned to her native 
village the next morning, with a work-box with the 
Tower of London upon it, as a memento of her brief 
residence in the Great Metropolis, and her pockets 
hulgiDg with apples and oranges. 

Other Mary- Janes, o\d eiiou^ ^w.^ \yi% ^\sa\^ ^c\ 
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know much better, have engaged themselves to me for 
various situations which they have been quite as in- 
competent to fill. They have as little hesitation as that 
attributed to Lord John Russell, to occupy any post 
whatever, from cooks to wet-nurses. One M.-J. applied 
to me for the department of parlour-maid the other 
day, who did not even know upon which side of a 
guest to hand the dishes, remarking, when remon- 
strated with, that "one side was surely as good as an- 
other, provided a party had two hands." Under her 
charge, it is needless to add, our silver-plate tmned to 
the colour of gold in the forty-eight hours she remained 
with us. Yet this young person demanded a month's 
wages for her absolutely worthless services, and threat- 
ened to appeal to the law of the land, upon my refusal. 
"Very well," said I; "there is a criminal statute aimed 
at individuals like you, called * Attempting to extort 
money under false pretences' — a scullery-maid that 
calls herself *a good waiter,' for instance; and so do 
you take care;" which had the happiest effect. 

I am afraid there are some false Mary-Janes who 
make their living after this fashion, a competence, as it 
were, out of their /^competence; who never work for 
their wages, but receive their month's stipend as a sort 
of black-mail paid by their unhappy mistresses for get- 
ting the house clear of them. One young woman, who 
held the office of upper housemaid in my family for 
exactly one day and night, declined to leave the 
premises unless, in addition to this ransom, a certain 
"engaged ring," alleged to have been stolen while 
under my roof, was restored to her, or another orna- 
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ment of equal value — the stones being opal and dia- 
mond — presented in lieu thereof. 

They are sometimes egged on to practices of this 
kind by certain persons, keepers of Registry-offices and 
Servants' Homes, who share their ill-gotten spoil. The 
system adopted is as follows: Your advertisement in 
the "Times" or the "Guardian" (a newspaper supposed 
by some to insure High-church principles in all persons 
engaged through its intervention) is answered by the 
"Lady-Principal" of one of these places. She writes 
that you are not to be misled by the fact of her estab- 
lishment being called a "Home;" its inmates are un- 
exceptionable in morals, earnest Christians, active 
parlour-maids, good cooks, &c., &c. A personal in- 
spection of "the Home" is all that she requests. Per- 
haps, like myself, you may have been foolish enough 
to comply with this invitation. If so, it must have 
struck you that, considering the number of Mary- Janes 
employed about the premises, "the Home" is exceed- 
ingly dirty. The Lady-Principal is not within — and I 
believe she has no existence — but there is a Female 
Superintendent who gives audience, and she is rather 
dirty too. However, if we do not come about a par- 
lour-maid, or a housemaid, or a lady's-maid — who would 
be answerable for these imperfections — there is yet hope 
that the cooks may be all that can be desired. We see 
a cook, two cooks, three cooks, any number of cooks — 
all of them good, all of them plain (if desired), all of 
them with admirable characters from their last place and 
from the Female Superintendent. You would be glad 
to hire any one of them, but the misfortune is that you 
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don't suit them. There is always a something — the ab- 
sence of a footman, or of "seriousness," or the pre- 
sence of children, or the insufficiency of wages — which 
causes these various domestics to decline your situa- 
tion. The Female Superintendent expressess her sor- 
row for your disappointment; "it is such a pity, be- 
cause Mary- Jane would have been 'quite a treasure,' 
and the very servant for you" However, she will bear 
you in mind, and send you plenty of cooks until one 
of them shall be found to suit. In the meantime, per- 
haps it will be better for you to subscribe a guinea a 
year to the institution, which will insure a constant 
stream of Mary- Janes from "the Home" in question. 
At this proposition, you probably look a little aghast, 
since a rapid succession of female servants is not quite 
the object of your ambition. "Very well, then, please 
to pay five shillings for not having been suited with a 
cook; and, let me see, did you mention a table-maid, 
because, if so, that will be five shillings more." No 
servant is ever sent in accordance with the above pro- 
mise, and the Swindle lasts until some Paterfamilias 
can be worked upon to write to the "Times," to do 
which, I am sorry to say, husbands are for the most 
part pusillanimously averse; they have no sense of the 
public interest, and, what is as bad, or nearly so, they 
often decline to pay one back the extorted five 
shillings. 

However, as a general rule, there is much less dif- w 
ficulty in procuring our Mary- Janes than in getting f 
them to stay with us. Their (sur)name is LegicfDi&lw 1 
the fact of there being such a compe'meek''Dy nature, \ 
fession^ makQS their ludicrous leadity ^^\. ^^^ ^^s» ';Sij»'2!Ci^ 
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fortable situation the more inexplicable. One of my li! 
very best Mary-Janes, who went away, after six years' lb 
service, in a whirlwind of wrath, because she was le- |i 
monstrated with for running into the street after ten 
P.M. without a cap on, returned after twelve months* 
experience of another place, and has now remained |ii 
with us six years more; yet I protest she bears as Httle 
"speaking to," and is just as likely to take offence, and 
give me warning, as any girl who has entered upon my 
service during the last quarter. She is my cook, and 
the most important of all the domestics, in my hus 
band's eyes; but as respects me personally, I am most 
dependent upon those Mary- Janes whose sphere is the 
Nursery, between which and the kitchen there is end- 
less war. If any Apostle of Peace wishes to be parti- 
cularly informed of the difficulties of Arbitration, let 
him refer to me. "One on us goes, that's certain, if 
you please, mum," is the sort of ultimatum I am in the 
habit of receiving about once a fortnight from one or 
other of the contending powers. I do not want either 
of them to go. It is all-important that a nurse in 
whom I have confidence, and with whom the children 
are happy, should remain with me; for what nurses I 
have had, and, of course, may have again! There was 
Susan, the victim of religious melancholy, who used to 
puU the poor undemurse's hair out by the roots when- 
ever I showed her any kindness. "You see I am 
jealous, ma'am" (she would urge in excuse); "wh«i Fm 
angry, somebody must ketch it. And it's better Kitty 
^•^ \pV' "'' ketch it than the dear children." But the dear 
to hire au^. — ^ ^.^ ^^^^ sometimes, and more particularly 

a hurry to attend evening chapel, at 
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which some favourite preacher was to hold forth. She 
kept us all six weeks longer than we wished to remain 
at St. Leonards-on-Sea, on the ground that she had 
found a minister there who was doing her good — a 
fact, by the by, which I should not have discovered 
from observation — and ruled us all both spiritually and 
temporally with a rod of iron. Still, I was loth to part 
with Susan; and as for her, she has never ceased to 
importune me to take her back again, which, perhaps, 
I might have done in some of my troubles, but for my 
husband, who observes that one mistress is sufficient 
for one house; indeed, I believe that Susan had rather 
the upper hand of me. 

ITien there was Warner, a lady of immense propor- 
tions, much too fine to be called by her Christian name, 
and who had left her last place because the establish- 
ment had been reduced to nine servants only. She 
didn't mind a less number, she said, but she couldn't 
stand the reduction. She shook her head after the 
first survey of our humble niursery, and confided to her 
subordinate that she need not trouble to help unpack 
her boxes. However, she stopped long enough to put 
a beautiful spring-mattress irretrievably out of order 
with her weight, and also to sap the respectability of 
our house by calling at the Goat and Compasses every 
day for gin, with our innocent baby in her arms. 

There was Charlotte, too, an Indian-featured woman, 
with evil eyes, who used to turn to a white heat at the 
least cross, and murmur with livid lips: "Dear no; I am 
thankful to say that / am in no temper; far from it." 
My children, who are distressingly meek by nature, 
used to fear her beyond measure; yet she was always 
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comparing them disparagingly with "those little angels 
the dear Babingtons," infants of her imagination (for I 
don't believe she had ever lived with any such family), 
expressly created for their confusion. 

Finally, not to be wearisome with my Mary- Janes, 
a genuine list of whom would occupy a couple of pages 
of small type, let me mention Carboys. She was 
not only what is called "destitute of good looks," but 
she was downright ugly, a circumstance which greatly 
recommended her to me, since my last upper nurse 
had been wooed, to the great neglect of my perambu- 
lator and its inmates, in the streets by policemen, and 
by life-guardsmen in the parks. Not only had nature 
set Carboys above temptation of this sort; but she in- 
formed me that she had been "engaged" from an early 
age. "I abominate deceit, mum, and therefore I tell 
you at once that I am like to be married. There is, 
however, plenty of time yet." [Patient creature, thought 
I, this is just the person for a nursery.] "And, after 
all, he may not comport himself as I would have him; 
he is upon probation — that is all. There have been 
others quite as highly reconunended to me, and so I 
tell him without scruple; for I abominate deceit." 

Yet this individual, taking advantage of our pro- 
pinquity to the North-western Railway station, fell in 
love with a stoker of mature age, but drunken habits, 
and would sit up in moonlight nights (with the window 
open at the back of my dear bab/s head) to flutter 
her handkerchief at him as he went by on his engine. 
When he was not on duty, he was taking an early 
dinner, or tea, or supper, or all three, with Carboys; 
while she (in return for her hospitality, I suppose) used 
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I dark spots imprinted upon her cheeks. There 
JO an aroma of engine-grease about Carboys after 
entertainments, which was anything but pleasant, 
was engine-grease, too, upon our back-door key, 
>on the hinges of the area-gate, so that this gen- 
might enter the house at all hours without in- 
iencing the family by waking any of them. And 
ally, to cut a sad story short. Carboys and the 
of mature age left our house together in custody 
police, and labouring under no slight suspicion 
ny. Moral: Do not select your female servants 
on account of their plainness and longevity, for 
follower" pursues and captures Mary- Jane, Mary- 
all pursue and capture a follower. At present, 
iisehold is admirably constituted; the housemaids 
[ling, the parlour-maid knows her duty, the cook 
iful, the nurses, both upper and under, are gentle 
ind. I hope that now, at last, I may have no 
:hanges; I hope, but I confess I do not expect it. 
the cook, at this moment, singing in the kitchen, 
is a very bad sign. When I go down to order 
to-morrow morning, I shall probably have to 
to some tale of imaginary outrage, concluding 
le formula: "So, one on us goes, either nurse or 
um, at the month's end." 
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there is a member of society more unpleasant 
the man with a Grievance, it is the man with a 
n. In the former case, the matter, at least, is 
id and done with of which the complaint is made; 
ictim may bewail himself for ever — and there is 

probability that he will do so — but, at all events, 
ccasion upon which he harps is past and gone. 
)ver, it is a satisfaction to us that the man has 
td. While the egotistic wretch is reiterating his 
;, and imagining we sympathise with him, we do 
ience some little comfort in the fact of his mis- 
le; it would certainly be more disagreeable if he 
equally tedious in describing a personal success. 

the man with a System has all the wearisome 
cteristics of this fellow, and he is triumphant be- 

The unhappy listener is deprived of the slightest 
i of consolation. He disbelieves, it is true, three 
out of four of the gorgeous narrative unfolded to 

he is blind to the prospective prosperity which 
Ji'anatic would fain persuade him must of ne- 
Y crown his scheme; but he cannot be so per- 

persuaded of the failure of tte tkixv^ ^.% lc> \a38^ 
rt from that conviction, and \>^^ m^^sss* 'tjsy^^ 
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nemy patiently in the contemplation of the coming 
Nemesis. The man with the System, too, has a great 
leal of nervous energy about him, while he with the 
jrievance is (so far well) depressed and sometimes 
lolesome to that degree that his lamentations are in- 
Ludible. 

There is nothing more invidious, and therefore ab- 
lorrent to persons of sluggish temperament, than the 
Lctivity and usefulness of others; it is always tacitly 
luggesting to them an odious comparison. Mr. Harold 
skimpole used to complain of the Bee as an insect of 
nost obnoxious and obtrusive utility; but if it had ^ 
lever uttered a murmur, he would not have been one 
vhit less antagonistic to it, for conscience herself has 
I voice (though some say it's a hum) more unceasing 
md less monotonous than had ever Bee. 

For my part, I abhor the man with a System. I 
ion't in the least care what is his particular scheme. ^ 
He may have discovered the only practical method for ^ 
Dlowing up hostile armadas from under water, with = 
leither pecuniary expense, nor the slightest risk to ^ 
luman life, except to the enemy; he may have cultivated 
:he dandelion to that pitch of perfection that its mere 
jmell will cure scarlet fever; or he may have come to 
;he conclusion that, by abolishing the Houses of Parlia- 
nent and courts of justice, and substituting Convoca- ^ 
:ion as the one governing body in matters temporal as 
nqW as spiritual, we shall at length succeed in secur- 
ing prosperity at home and victory abroad. I should 
nake haste, if I were so unfortunate as to meet with 
aim, to agree with the projector of any or all pf these 
designs. I believe that agreement, upon the whole, 
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renders argument less exhaustive than dissent; and be- 
sides, to confess the truth, I should not dare to con- 
tradict him. I am naturally of weak nerves and pliant 
disposition. I have been enticed, before now, to try 
the homoeopathic system; also the vegetarian. If Mr. 
Prince had caught me before his establishment had got 
"blown upon" in the public prints, he might have per- 
suaded me to become an inmate of the Agapemone. I 
hope I should not have approved of the manner of life 
in vogue at that institution, but I make no doubt that 
I should have fallen in with it without much resistance. 
I should have played at hockey without animation, and 
certainly without devotion, but I should have stuck 
to it for the proper number of hours. If the late Sir 
Comewall Lewis had had the advantage of my per- 
sonal acquaintance, I should doubtless have furnished 
him with a very striking illustration of "the Influence 
of Authority in Matters of Opinion." I acknowledge 
that I seldom think for myself; nor is this now of any 
great consequence, since I am a married man, but at 
one time I was a prey to every benefactor of the human 
species. Jack Melldrake, indeed, my chum at college, 
and who afterwards "kept" on the same staircase in 
Lincoln's Inn, stood between me and the Designing 
oftentimes, and saved my constitution, which otherwise, 
I verily believe, must have succumbed to many asail- 
ants, but without Jack, I was a reed to be played upon 
by every Fanatic. 

I believe I even took the pledge during Jack's tem- 
porary absence on the continent, and injured the coats 
of my stomach with gingerade. Jack, however, soon 
convinced me that an extorted oa,\3a. ^^^ \i^\. X^Sss.^^'il:, 
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upon the conscience; and I began to live once more 
like a gentleman, when my system recovered its tone. 
Still, a man who dines out four days a week (and I 
never can resist an invitation, imless it's to an evening- 
party, when I am very firm) cannot expect to be always 
in good health, particularly at the end of a London 
Season. A slice of Jersey pear at dessert, or the dress- 
ing of the salad one takes with the Stilton cheese — the 
very least thing, in fact, is sufficient to complete the 
mischief which a thousand "courses" compressed into 
four months have begun. On Thursday, June 14th, at 
a dinner at Colonel Livewell's, I felt a piece of iced 
pudding was doing mischief with me, and although I 
took a glass of Curajoa, in the promptest manner, and 
repeated that remedy, the most serious consequences 
ensued. My natural protector having again gone to the 
continent for the long vacation, I was recommended to 
"diet" myself — which I thought I had been doing very 
well — to go into the country, to go to the sea, to go to 
Schlangenbad, to go to Bath, to go to Jericho, to live 
on the inside of dolls and milk ("porridge" they called 
it), to take sand-baths, to be Shampooed, to try a sur- 
gical operation, and to reconstruct my whole internal 
arrangements upon artificial principles, by means of 
pepsin. I became more or less a victim to all these 
various panaceas, which reduced me to the brink of 
the grave; and at last I tried the water-cure. 

Certain amphibious friends of mine protested that 
water would be the saving of me; and as usual, al- 
though without the slightest faith in the prediction, I 
gave in to their entreaties*, 1 otA^ Aio^^d for an eutha- 
nasia; I bad read that oi a\\ d^a.>i!Qs» ^^\.\yi ^x^^wsxs.^ 
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J least unpleasant; and I went down to Malvern in 

:tation of a winding-sheet — wet. 

: is not my intention to harrow the public mind 

description of my sufferings under water. The 
ds of the Inquisition afford many parallel though 
or examples of the employment of water-power as 
ans of torture. We have all heard of the bald 
ic upon whose head a drop of water was made to 
per minute, until the skull was worn away, or the 

softened, and he recanted his opinions (I forget 
i); but what is that compared to being placed, 
1, under a pipe three inches in diameter, down 
1 comes a hogshead of water per minute, with a 
f thirty feet! That is called the deuce or douche, 
he very douche it is, I can tell you. The expec- 
i of it, as the victim stands with his hands on his 
i, is sublime — from its excess of terror. The 
mcy of spirit which is experienced afterwards is 
nost remarkable, and arises, said the water-doctor, 

the invigoration of the system, and not (as I 
>ly believe) from the circumstance that the douche 
er for that day. I did not, however, contradict 
octor, you may be sure. A much stronger-minded 
could not have ventured to do that. His patients 

all as school-boys, and trembled at his nod. I 
)nce read a book upon Malvern, which represented 

oppressed individuals as broiling kidneys in the 
isses of the adjacent hills, and eating them on the 
vhile a sentinel kept watch over what one may 
2all "the gorge." I found this to be strictly true, 
e seen captains and colonels look about them fur- 
hefoiQ buying six-penny^oi\5a. ol X.'M^Si ^ ^^^g^i^x^i- 
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cook's in the town, and then betake themselves to soli- 
tary and almost inaccessible peaks to enjoy the for- 
bidden food. 

The doctor, however, had his spies in all directions, 
and in the most unsuspected forms. An artless-looking 
shepherd was the sole creature whom I encountered in 
a certain moming-walk upon the Malvern Himalaya, 
and yet when 1.30, the dinner-hour, came roimd, my 
medical preceptor had become aware of a peccadillo 
committed during that excursion. "You cannot expect, 
Mr. Blankton," said he severely, and in a voice that 
could be heard by every one of the two hundred pa- 
tients assembled at that mid-day meal, "to benefit by 
my treatment, if you will not give up the abominable 
habit of smoking cigars." Then everybody looked at 
me, as though I had picked a pocket; and old Wiley 
— the judge — whom I had caught smoking myself more 
than once on the Ledbury Road — echoed: "You can't 
expect it, Mr. Blankton. It is not fair to our good 
doctor." The next afternoon I was put down for a 
lamp-bath. 

Conceive the horror of being stripped and placed 
upon a sort of gridiron chair with a lamp underneath 
it burning with a lively flame! A blanket drawn closely 
about you conceals the frightful results which must be 
taking place, but the imagination is all the more vivid 
upon that account, and disturbs the soul with greater 
fear. I had adjured the attendant not to leave me, 
and put questions to him from time to time, in order 
to mitigate the agony of my apprehension, and not 
0/ily of my apprehension, let me tell you, for it was 
getting exceedingly hot. 
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"Is it camphme?" said I. 

"Why, no, sir: camphine would make you most un- 
common black " 

"I believe I am black," said I; "burned black; I 
feel overdone. For goodness' sake, where is the ex- 
tinguisher?" 

But I might as well have endeavoured to melt the 
soul of Torquemada himself 

The intention of all these unhallowed proceedings 
is to produce what is technically called "a crisis" — a 
water-boil: pimples, rashes, eruptions, and what not, are 
all excellent things, and earnestly to be desired by the 
patient, but the thing he has come for is a water-boil. 
The conversation in the drawing-room was mainly con- 
fined to this interesting subject. 

"Have you had a crisis, madam?" 

"Alas! no, sir; I entertained hopes yesterday after- 
noon, but it was such a very little one at last, that I 
can scarcely say that I have been so favoured. My 
mother has had three crises within the week." 

The little book to which I have already referred 
treats of this subject at a length commensurate with its 
importance; but let it suffice to say that I was in daily 
expectation of a "crisis" of my own, and in the mean- 
time felt decidedly better. If the water-cure does not 
make a man well indeed, its professors ought to be put 
to death to slow music; nothing but success can excuse 
a system of deprivation, torture, and early hours. I 
found myself so decidedly improved, after three months, 
that when Jack Melldrake returned from his tour, dys- 
peptic — for having lost a five-franc piece on his way 
out, at the tables at Monte CaiVo, \vi& \\aA x^kjoxs^r.^ 
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there for the purpose of getting it back again, instead 
of carrying out his original intention of mountaineering 
in Switzerland — I recommended his coming to Malvemi 
and getting cured. He jeered at this notion very con- 
siderably, but he came, nevertheless, with the avowed 
intention of rescuing me from the water-kelpies. Jack 
behaved, to all appearance, like a model patient, and 
was of course compelled to submit to much of the dis- 
cipline of the establishment, which really benefited him, 
but in secret he was worse than Mr. Justice Wiley. He 
carried a bottle of Harvey's Sauce in his pocket, to 
flavour the plain mutton; and I have known him slip 
into a hotel, by way of the stables, for a glass of India 
sherry or a tankard of Bass. The treacle which formed 
the diief staple of our tea and breakfast, he "took to" 
amazingly, although I do not think that he had been 
heretofore aware of the existence of such a condiment. 
For my own part, I confess that I could never get 
enough of this delicacy. I had an excellent appetite 
for the three meals per diem that were allotted to us, 
but I wanted a fourth also. We were sent to bed 
early, it is true, but not before the desire for supper 
had arisen powerfully within me. Sleep forsook my 
eyelids, and I used to lie within the damp sheets in a 
sort of semi-nightmare, imagining deviled kidneys, 
oysters, curried lobsters, and other tantalising dainties, 
which I had known in the nights of my liberty. Not 
wishing to remind my friend of any unpleasantries of 
our condition, I had forborne to speak to him upon 
this subject for the first fortnight after his arrival; but 
when he evidently began lo \iika \!sx^ ^\3.c&, ^^Ld submit 
himself to our strange ways oi X\i^ V^'Csv ^. xOvsx^Ss^ 
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good grace, I ventured to confide to him the nightly 
agonies I suffered from starvation. 

"It would be an immense Improvement on the 
System/' said I, "if they gave us supper. I could eat 
half-a-dozen slices of bread and treacle whenever I go 
to bed.'' 

"There is always supper for those who like it," re- 
turned Jack cheerfully. 

"Where, where?" said L "My dear friend, where 
is it to be got?" 

"Why, in the dining-room, of course," returned he. 
"I had some on the first evening of my arrival, when 
I tasted treacle for the first time. I slipped down at 
eleven o'clock p.m., and found the table laid out for 
anybody that chose to come. Nobody does come, how- 
ever, except myself and old Wiley — to whom I com- 
mimicated the welcome intelligence. The servants are 
not even kept up to wait You help yourself, and then 
retire, in the most unceremonious and convenient man^ 
ner. I have often wondered we did not see you. Do 
you join us, and we'll make a night of it this very 
evening. There's always treacle enough for fifty, and 
I fancy the bread is newer than it is in the morning." 

At eleven p.m., therefore, I gladly arose from iny 
couch, on which I had lain down, half-dressed, to read, 
and noiselessly descended the stairs. In spite of my 
friend's assurances, I could not help thinking that I was 
somehow transgressing the regulations, an4 therefore 
my movements were furtive and cautious i^ the ex- 
treme. In the dining-room were already seated Jack 
and the judge, with their mouths besmeared with their 
favourite dainty, "Come," said tJaa iorcaRx^ '-'-S.^ sa. 
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You are five minutes late. I hope you have left your 
Abdominal Compress upstairs." 

The A. C. is a small sheet-packing, wetted, always 
worn close to the skin (with an India-rubber covering 
to it), except at meal-times. 

"O yes," said I, "you may be sure of that. I would 
not have a Compress on just now for a couple of five- 
pound notes." 

I had cut myself an enormous hunch of household 
bread, and was turning the second dessert-spoonful of 
treacle into my plate, when I felt a heavy hand upon 
my shoulder. 

It was the dreadful doctor himself. The room 
swam before my eyes, but I could discern one thing 
very clearly — Mr. Justice Wiley and Jack had taken 
themselves off. Tliey had deserted me. They had 
heard the coming footsteps, and fled while my atten- 
tion was entirely taken up with anticipations of treacle. 
I felt confident that I was in the wrong; that I was 
doing something not only forbidden, but mean and glut- 
tonous. This supper was somehow, I felt sure, not in- 
tended for my eating. 

"Mr, Blankton," said the doctor, "I passed over 
your infringement of my rules in respect to the smoking 
of tobacco, but I cannot permit such insubordination as 
this. For several days it has been a complaint of my 
servants that somebody comes in here after we have 
all retired to rest, and eats to excess of the breakfast , 
which is laid out overnight, in order to save the time 
of the domestics. They have always to clear away 
more than one soiled plate, and to replace a loaf or 
two, and several pots of treacle. I perceive that you 
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have already caused as much trouble as possible" [here 
he pointed to the fragments left "by my two absent 
companions], "and regret to have to say that such con- 
duct cannot be endured in this establishment. Eat 
what you please to-night, sir, but to-morrow we must 
part — we must indeed. An example of this sort would 
be sufficient to subvert all discipline. I wish you good- 
night, and, permit me to add, a better digestion than 
it is probable you will enjoy after all that," Once 
more he pointed to the relics of the feast upon the 
plates of my departed friends, and then stalked forth 
from the spacious chamber, with an air of offended 
dignity only to be compared with that of Hamlet's de- 
ceased father. The next morning I left for London 
without my "crisis" — expelled, as it were, from the 
Malvern Academy of Cold Water. I could not stoop 
to exculpate myself at the expense of Jack and the 
Judge, or explain how I had been mischievously mis- 
informed with respect to that Improvement on the 
System — a late Supper. 
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We were a large family, and it was only to be ex- 
>ected that one of us should have insisted upon going 
o sea. My father said he would as soon have seen 
^ick go to the Dogs at once, but we all knew he didn't 
nean that. He only meant it was very hard that his 
avourite son, and the child of his old age, should not 
>e content to earn his living at home, or at least in 
lis own country, but must betake himself to lands 
vhich the rest of us had only read of in the geography 
Docks. We lived in London, and within a very easy 
iistance of the Thames — indeed, our street led into it 
—but nothing would do but Dick must sail to Spain, 
and see the Guadalquiver — a name that sounds like an 
alligator in extremis. Our Dick cared nothing for 
foreign scenery, had no thirst for information of any 
kind, didn't care whether the climate was warm or 
-old, hadn't the slightest knowledge of any tongue but 
lis own, (and that he knew very imperfectly), had no 
sympathy with Columbus or Captain Cook — and yet he 
tiust be always going to sea. Going to see what? 
Us father used to inquire peevishly; and poor Dick 
lever could answer him, for he didn't know himself. 
5e always pined to be off somewtei^ , lo K^xoAd^alka.^ 
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or Mozambique, or Jericho, after he had been at home 
three weeks or so. Spain not having been enough for 
him, he ran over to Canada; then he took a trip to Hong | 
Kong; and finally went to the West Indies — from 
whence the dear light-hearted vagabond never returned. 
Yellow Jack laid him low at Berbice, and many an 
eye was touched with tears when the news came over 
the sea. It sent a spasm to his father's heart fixnn 
which it never recovered. For this Ne'er-do-well, who 
was no Scapegrace, however, was liked by everybody 
who knew him. He was very poor, of course, being 
only a common seaman before the mast, at best; but 
he had kept all his friends in his memory wheresoever 
he went, and brought home some trifle from every out- 
landish place he visited, for one or other of them. He 
was not a man for a woman to marry — unless she was 
prepared to embrace the nautical profession as well as 
himself — but he was an immense favourite with all the 
Sex; and as for children, they adored him, and called 
him Uncle Dick whether authorised by the tables of 
affinity so to do, or not. His last present, a post- 
humous one, brought over by a messmate to my wife, 
with "her brother Dick's best love" — kind simple soul 
that he was ! — was a huge black parrot, the very ugliest 
bird that these eyes ever beheld. Lucy, however, wel- 
comed it as though it had been a bird of Paradise, for 
the sake of the giver; and father could hardly be per- 
suaded not to have it in his room, when he lay ill of \k 
the sickness which at last was unto death. But the 
fact was the black parrot was by no means a suitable 
bird for the sick-room; for at most unexpected seasons, 
and commonly in the dead of night, it would begin to 
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talk as loud as a washerwoman, and use the most re- 
prehensible language, which it had picked up at sea — 
upon its return- voyage , as my wife always would have 
it, and by no means from Dick's lips. "Pooh, pooh!" 
"Never say die!" "What's o'clock? past kissing-time — 
chick, chick — and time to kiss again — chick, chick!" 
[That was his imitation of osculation.] "Tolderol, tol- 
derol!" "Who's afraid?" "Kill the captain!" "Scuttle 
the ship!" — and a number of other objectionable state- 
ments, which would be not only tedious here to 
enumerate, but even improper. Notwithstanding this, 
Poll was a great pet with everybody (except the doctor, 
vhom it had objurgated in the most unmeasured terms, 
iaving mistaken him, in his white cravat, for the ship's 
chaplain), and when misfortune came upon us, in the 
)leasant guise, however, of a family too large for our 
ncome. Poll and his huge gilt cage still formed a por- 
ion of our furniture, although many persons with more 
)rain than heart thought it a piece of folly that we did 
lot turn Dick's loving legacy into hard money. The 
)nly inconvenience Poll suffered in consequence of this 
diange in our circumstances, was that, being greatly 
crowded within doors, we hung him outside iJie house 
in the summer time, in which position he endured 
much wordy persecution from the street-boys. To 
these he would return insult for insult, teaching them 
the badinage used by mariners, and learning in return 
the flowers of speech that flourish in the streets of the 
metropolis. His jet-black plumage, his enormous beak, 
and the unprecedented (for a parrot) violence of his 
expressions, induced these ei\OT\\^^ \a c^VV \:e^\ss. "^NRk.-^ 
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to discern the difference between this contumelious 
name, and Dick, which we had entitled him, after him 
who had bequeathed him to us. 

But, "Never you mind," my good father would ob- 
serve to us, with general reference to all these draw- 
backs; "that bird will prove a blessing to you yet, or 
my dear boy would never have sent it to you with his 
last breath across the seas." 

And so, long after my poor father died, and when 
many of our children had grown up and were earning 
their own living, the parrot was with us still, without 
one touch of grey upon a feather. 

We were outfitting Jack, our youngest but one, for 
a situation as under-clerk in a colliery down in Wales, 
and had had no little trouble to raise the money for 
that and his long journey, when Dick first brought us 
luck. 

"My dear George," said my wife to me one June 
evening, just after I had come home from a long day's 
work, "if fifteen guineas would be a very great com- 
fort to you indeed, I know where to get them." 

Her voice was not so cheery as her words, and 
therefore I knew there was a reverse side to such a 
gratifying offer. 

"Well," said I, "and what's to be done for that 
money? It would be a great convenience, Lucy, no 
doubt, just now." 

"That's true," returned my wife with a little sigh. 
"But we are not so poor as to be obliged to sell poor 
Dick even for that sum; and it is for him that the 
money has been bid. If any of the children were ill, 
and wanted expensive medicines, or change of air, I 
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should not hesitate about it; but since we have cut, 
and contrived, and scraped together enough to start 
Dur Jack, I think we should not be justified, eh, 
Greorge " 

My wife spoke with indecision, but she would 
«cretly have been much disappointed in me, if I had 
eaned towards selling the bird, I knew; so I replied 
hat that must not be thought of — certainly not — and 
nquired, merely as a matter of curiosity, how the offer 
lappened to be made. 

"Well," said my wife, "Sally called me downstairs 
his afternoon, as I was taking a last look to Jack's 
lothes, and especially to his buttons, poor lad — for it 
s not likely that any Welshwoman will understand 
uch things — and who should be in the parlour but a 
iemale in widow's clothes, sitting at our table with the 
)arrot before her, like a poor savage worshipping an 
dol. She had taken it down from its hook outside, 
ind carried it in, notwithstanding that it had sworn at 
ler in a manner dreadful to listen to, and was even 
hen far from pacified. 

"* Madam, I beg your pardon,' exclaimed the visi- 
or; *but this parrot is the most admirable bird ' 

"*Pooh, pooh!' cried Dick. 

"*Its sagacity,' pursued the widow, *is beyond all 
relief. Now, I dote upon parrots, especially black ones, 
;hat having been my beloved husband's favourite colour. 
\nd if I could only get possession of this admirable 
creature ' 

"*Kill the captain! — scuttle the ship!' screamed 
Dick. 

"*By paying any compensation m x^^'5»Q^>\'^^^^ 
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consider myself truly fortunate. Of course , I'm taking 
a great liberty. I have no right to come into your j 
house and open a negotiation of this kind — I am fully 
aware of the false position in which I have placed my- 
self — still, a voice from beyond the tomb seems to 
have whispered to me ' 

"*Tolderol!' exclaimed Dick performing a succes- 
sion of somersaults within his gilded ring. * Who's 
your hatter? How's your poor feet?' 

"* Seems to have whispered,' repeated the widow, 
calmly waiting until the bird had finished its remarks: 
"Buy that parrot; buy it, cage and all. Take it home, 
and treat it kindly." It is impossible for me, madam, 
to neglect such a solemn intimation of the wishes of 
the departed. Five pounds for the bird, and two ten 
for the cage, is an offer which I think you will allow 
is handsome, and ought to be conclusive.' And with 
these words she took out her purse, and laid down the 
money on the table. 

"I confess, George, that the sight of so much gold 
was not a little tempting; but after just one look at it, 
I thanked her, and bade her put it back again, for that 
with us also the matter was one of feeling and memory, 
and that we could not part with Dick upon any such 
consideration. 

"*Ten for the bird, and five for the cage,' ob- 
served the visitor with quiet distinctness, and doubling 
the sum already spread before me. I hesitated a mo- 
ment, fairly fascinated by the glitter of all this treasure. 
I thought of a score of things that it would buy for 
you and the children, and did not know what to do. 

"*Poor Dick, poor Dick, poor Dick!' reiterated the 
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parrot mournfully. 'Give him a dozen, keel-haul him, 
throw him overboard!' 

"'Madam,' cried I, *I cannot sell that bird; so, 
please, do not tempt me any further.'" 

"Well, Lucy, and you did quite right," quoth I, 
kissing away a tear that lay upon her honest cheek. 
"And then I suppose the temptress took herself off?" 

"No," returned my wife, "she did not; and here 
comes the strangest part of the story, and that which 
may have most interest for you and me. 'Well, if you 
won't sell your parrot,' said the widow, in the same de- 
termined way as before, and without any appearance 
of disappointment, 'will you lend it to me for a week 
in August next? I will give you ten guineas for the 
loan of it' " 

"Lend it, Lucy!" 

"That is certainly what she said, George; and I 
replied that I would speak to you, and if she would 
call to-morrow, at ten o'clock, let her know to what de- 
cision you had come." 

At first, I thought this offer could not have pro- 
ceeded from any but a madwoman, and made up my 
mind to refuse her request. She might do some harm 
to our parrot, and possibly even eat it; in which case, 
the law itself could afford us no redress. But, on 
second thoughts, I determined to see the woman my- 
self, before rejecting so favourable a proposition. Ac- 
cordingly, I delayed going to my usual place of busi- 
ness the next day until after the hour named by the 
mysterious visitor. As the clock struck ten, she rang 
the door-bell, and telling Sa&Y t^oX V5>\i^\sw ^.\^5ssr^\s5- 
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opening it, I made a recognisance through the parlour 
blind. 

The widow's cap framed a quiet resolute face, and 
hard blue eyes, that certainly exhibited no trace of in- 
sanity; her voice, as she spoke to the servant, was calm 
and collected; her garments were new and of good 
material. If appearances were to be trusted, she was 
not mad, and she was solvent — the two points about 
which I had naturally the greatest solicitude. 

"Mr. Wilson, I conclude?" observed she, as she en- 
tered the parlour. "I am glad that I see you in person, 
so that there need be no more uncertainty about this 
little affair. I offered your wife ten guineas for the 
loan of your black parrot from the 6th to the 1 3th of 
August. I think that is a handsome week's rent for 
any bird." 

"Madam," returned I, "that is undoubtedly true; 
still, the proposition is such an uncommon one, that 
you must pardon my hesitation in acceding to it. How 
do I know " 

"If you require references as guarantees of my re- 
spectability," interrupted the widow, "you may have a 
bushel of them. My name is Hubble, I live at 884 
Pitt Street. I was housekeeper to the late General Sir 
Fiddle Faddle for twenty years; and my bankers are 
the Messrs. Child. If you are merely curious to know 
why I want your parrot, that curiosity will not be grati- 
fied. Don't be a fool, now. I am prepared to pay five 
guineas at once, on deposit, and in advance, to con- 
vince you that my intentions are in good faith. What 
would you have more?" 

"Nothing more, indeed," said I, taking up the money. 
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"I am perfectly satisfied. But supposing that in the 
interim the poor parrot should " 

"Never say die!" exclaimed Dick from his cage 
without. "Who's afraid? Chick, chick, chick, chick, 
chick!" 

I could not help laughing heartily at this apropos 
interruption, but the widow never moved a muscle. "If 
it dies, you may keep the deposit. It is hard," added 
she with a sort of spasm, "that poor folks should be 
disappointed in their expectations, through no fault of 
their own; but as for their giving money back again, I 
think nobody ought to expect it. I have nothing 'further 
to remark except that the whole arrangement is to be 
kept a dead secret. That may seem very whimsical 
perhaps, but then I am prepared to pay for my whims. 
It will be better that one of you two should both bring 
Dick to Pitt Street, and take him away again, and for 
this trouble, you shall have a guinea extra." She rose 
to leave the room, but while I held the door open for 
her, she suddenly observed: "By the by, I don't like 
the name of Dick; it's vulgar. Have you any nice little 
boy at home who has nothing particular to do, and will 
teach the parrot to speak of himself as *Poor Tommy, 
Poor Tommy?' It is very easily done, and here is a 
little present for his future tutor." 

She was gone in a moment, leaving in my wife's 
hand a half-sovereign wrapped up in silver-paper; and 
all my apprehensions as to the state of her mind re- 
turned to me immediately with redoubled force. "She 
must be mad," thought I, "to scatter her gold about 
with such reckless profusion, and to entertain the idea 
that Tommy is a more aristocraUc liaxias. \\\a.x^. DvckV 
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Nevertheless, the method of her madness being far 
from objectionable, and her references turning out to 
be most satisfactory, everything was done |in accordance 
with the widow's desire. Our youngest hope, incited 
by the magnitude of his reward, never ceased his mono- 
tonous task until the unfortunate bird was so far edu- 
cated that if he did not substitute his new name for 
his old one, he at least used one as often as the other, 
and very often both in the same breath; and when the 
6th of August came, I took him in a cab to Pitt Street 
in a high state of exultation and strong language, and 
under the belief, as I think, that he was about to be 
shipped for the West Indies. On the 13th, I brought 
him back again as glossy and bright as ever, and with 
the sum of 6/. 6s. in my waistcoat pocket, as well as 
the price of the two cabs. Not a feather of him was 
missing; he was as ugly, but not at all more so — which, 
indeed, was scarcely possible — than when he left us. 
What he had done to earn his hire, we could not pos- 
sibly imagine. When we asked him, he answered 
"Fiddle Faddle;" a reply which at first quite terrified 
us by its sagacious novelty, but presently we remem- 
bered that that had been the name of the general whose 
housekeeper the widow had been, and set it down 
merely as a new acquisition to Dick's vocabulary. For 
fifteen years, I took that parrot to Pitt Street, and re- 
ceived the eleven guineas per annum, and although we 
suffered much — especially Lucy — from the pangs of un- 
gratified curiosity, we had certainly cause to bless that 
sable bird. Our pecimiary connection with Mrs. Hubble 
did not make us in any degree more acquainted with 
her; she received and dismissed me always with the 
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same frigid politeness; and when I met her by cfcance 
in the street, at other times, she made two stereotyped 
inquiries — first after Tomm/s heaUh, and secondly after 
that of my wife. 

In the sixteenth year after our first loan of the 
parrot, and in the month of July, we received a visit 
from two strange gentlemen, which was even more 
extraordinary in its result than that of the mysterious 
widow. It took place upon a Saturday afternoon, when 
I was accustomed to leave my employer's house at an 
earlier hour than usual, so that I happened to be at 
home: had my wife been alone, she expresses her 
opinion that the interview would have been too much 
for her, and have cost her her reason. As it was, her 
head — to use her own words — "turned round like a 
teetotum," and "she saw sparks," which it seems is a 
premonitory sign of mental aberration. 

And, judge now, whether, under the circumstances, 
this was to be wondered at. 

These two gentlemen, being strangers, and attired 
in sober garments, having rung the bell, lifted down 
the parrot, whose cage as usual hung outside the 
ground-floor window, and brought it with them into the 
parlour. 

"You must excuse our freedom," observed the elder 
of the two, who had a stiff" white cravat, and looked 
like a family lawyer; "but Tommy is a very old friend 
of ours, and we have known him a great deal longer 
than you have." 

"Indeed, gentlemen!" said I. "Then that must 
have been in the West Indies. 

"I knew him there irvlimaXtVj ^^VV" t^tMTOs.d lbs. 
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second gentleman, who was tightly buttoned up, and 
carried his head high, like a military man. The 
general won him at picquet, of the lieutenant-governor 
of Barbadoes, having staked, upon his side, fifty 
guineas." 

"And I don't think he would have afterwards parted 
with him, major, for a thousand pounds," observed the 
other. 

"Dear me!" said I. But I could not help thinking 
that he must have parted with him for a good deal less 
to my brother Dick; unless Dick stole him. This last 
idea so agitated me, that I did not catch quite clearly 
what was said for a minute or two. 

"The gentlemen want to know how it is that the 
parrot has forgotten the articles of war," exclaimed my 
wife, touching my elbow; then added, in a terrified 
whisper: "For Heaven's sake, get them out of the 
house, George; they are both stark staring mad." 

"The articles of war!" said I; "I never knew he 
had learned them. Dick, Dick, why did you never 
repeat the articles of war?" 

"Pooh, pooh! Kill the captain! — scuttle the ship!" 
chuckled the parrot. 

"Now, that's very extraordinary too," remarked the 
military stranger. "Where could he have picked up 
all that sea-slang? Sir Fiddle was so very particular. 
He kept him in his own cabin all the way home; and 
nobody under gun-room rank was allowed to associate 
with him." 

"Some young scamp of a midshipman must doubt- 
less have done it on the sly," returned the other. "But 
may I ask, Mr. Wilson, why you call him Dick?" 
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"Because that's his name," observed I simply. "I 
have no other reason whatever." 

"But it's not his name," remarked the white-cravated 
gentleman confidently. "His name is Tommy, and has 
been such for these forty years; he is denominated 
Tommy in the codicil. I am sure Fiddle would have 
been very unhappy at the notion of his being called 
Dick. You must not encourage the bird in such 
senseless extravagances. The wishes of the departed 
should be consulted as though he were actually alive. 
We have nothing, however, to complain of in your 
custody of the bird, Mr. Wilson; quite the reverse. In- 
deed, poor Mrs. Hubble informed us that she knew of 
nobody to whom we could intrust the faithful creature 
with greater confidence; when we haye called upon her 
by accident, and not at the specified time, we under- 
stood that you had poor Tommy in keeping for the 
benefit of his health; and certainly you always sent him 
back to Pitt Street in high feather. Now that Mrs. 
Hubble is dead — (Did you not hear of it? Yes; the 
sad event took place more than ten days ago) — we do 
not know anybody fitter than yourself to whom to 
transfer this sacred charge. We came here to-day 
merely to identify the bird. In future, we shall visit you 
every 1 2th of August — it was the General's whitest day 
in the year, major, and aptly chosen; even Paradise can 
be hardly a more charming spot to him than was his 
Perthshire moor. We wish you a very good morning, 
Mr. Wilson. Permit me to congratulate you upon this 
first instalment of what I trust may be a long annuity 
to you and yours." He pressed an envelope into my 
hand, and then he and his starched companion took 
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their deliberate departure. I watched them walking 
slowly up the street. They were evidently not in the 
least apprehensive of being followed and seized as 
madmen. One presently called a cab, and bade good- 
bye to the other in a studiously courteous manner, just 
as though they had been about some business, which 
brought them together periodically, and made them 
acquaintances, without their ever becoming intimate 
friends. In the meantime, my wife was within a sob 
or two of hysterics, while I remained standing with the 
envelope in my hand, and a crossed cheque inside of 
it for a hundred guineas, payable to myself or Bearer! 

Nothing out of the Arabian Nights, where purses 
of sequins are flung about with such reckless pro- 
digality, was surely to be compared to this adventure. 

"What's o'clock?" cried the parrot, astonished at 
the stupefied silence into which his master had been 
plunged. 

"Excellent bird," returned I, "your words are the 
words of wisdom. It is half-past two, and the Messrs. 
Child close at three o'clock; there is not a moment to 
lose." I arrived at the banking-house in time to pre- 
sent the cheque; and it was cashed without the least 
hesitation. I took my way back with more money in 
my pocket than I had ever possessed there in my life. 
My possession of it was a little mysterious, certainly; 
but then, had not my father foretold that Dick's legacy 
would prove a blessing to us, and bade me mark his 
words. I was inclined to accept everything in the past 
and in the future with a grateful heart, that was not 
disposed for question or analysis. It was a saying of 
my revered parent, when our cousin, the brewer's clerk, 
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seemed, should be thus infringed. I at once, however, 
set forth every circumstance connected with the affair 
before Mr. Nathaniel Pouncet, and had the satisfaction 
of perceiving that I was at least believed. "You are 
not to blame in this affair at all, Mr. Wilson," said he; 
"far from it. But for your honesty, it is likely enough 
we should have paid you a hundred guineas a year for 
life. The late Mrs. Hubble must have cheated us out 
of that amount for fifteen years — ever since she hired 
your parrot to represent the deceased favourite of the 
poor general. It was a housekeeper, too, I think, who 
kept a bishop alive, to all appearance, for six months 
after death, and drove something like him every day 
through his own cathedral town, in order that she might 
receive the half-yearly revenue of his see. I really 
don't know which was the worse case; except that in 
the bishop's" — here the lawyer smiled — "there seems 
to have been no necessity for a substitute, and there- 
fore the fraud was rather more negative or passive. 
You will not, of course, have to repay those sums, Mr. 
Wilson, which this woman remitted to you upon false 
pretences, but which you did not, I am sure, suspect 
to be false. Of course, I must receive the one hundred 
guineas; but we will communicate upon that subject 
with the general's heir-at-law, who will be glad to learn 
that this troublesome charge upon the estate no longer 
exists, and who has a heart to sympathise with your 
disappointment, as well as to appreciate your manly 
conduct." 

Finally, although my recompense for keeping my 
own parrot could not be entitled a Long Annuity, I re- 
ceived that refunded cheque for a hundred guineas 
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" in token of the esteem entertained by Francis Faddle, 
Esq." for my upright behaviour; or, in other words, be- 
cause I had not been so fraudulent as Mrs. Hubble. 
No wonder that she had been so anxious for our par- 
rot's company between the 6th and 13th of August! 
No wonder that she had thought Tommy a more be- 
coming name for him than Dick! What pleased my 
wife most of all in the whole transaction was, that she 
had so sturdily refused to part with the dear bird for 
good and all. "What a rich reward has been given us 
for obeying the dictates of affection! What ever would 
you have said, George, had I sold our Dick for fifteen 
guineas at once, instead of receiving more than two 
hundred and sixty for, as it were, the interest of our 
principal?" 

"Well, Lucy, I should have said that you had 
imitated that unsagacious housewife who killed her 
parrot for the sake of its golden eggs." 

"That was a goose, George," remarked my wife a 
little stiffly. 

"Fiddle, Faddle, what's the odds?" screamed Dick. 
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A GAME OF BRAG. 

It is possible that many respectable persons may- 
be unaware of the attributes and nature of the game at 
Brag; more popular though it be, as a method of making 
money to change hands, than any other invention under 
the sun, and counting its devotees by thousands in the 
Old World and in the New. A gentleman, on board 
a United States river-steamboat, once "bragged" at this 
game no less than two millions of dollars; and upon 
his antagonists doubting whether he possessed the 
money, produced a little carpet-bag crammed with 
notes to a much greater amount than the sum named. 
It turned out that he was a government commissioner 
in charge of the money to pay the troops in Texas, and 
had thus taken advantage of his opportunity to back 
his cards for an amount that put all competition out 
of the question. In America, this entrancing pursuit, 
under the alias of "Poker," causes more speculation 
than all Wall Street. In India, officers in Her Majesty's 
service on sick-leave in the hills, play it unceasingly, 
with their hats cocked over their eyes to conceal the 
working of their intelligent countenances, and even — 
as we are assured — with masks on; for a gentleman 
who possesses expressive featot^^ '^w^^ ^x^x %j>^\ 
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"brag" — for reasons that will presently appear — and 
there is even a theory that the vacant looks of the 
officers of the household troops are caused by their 
wish to become proficients at this extraordinary and 
important pastime. 

It is a game which is played with cards, three of 
which are dealt to each person. The best hand that 
can possibly be obtained is that which consists of three 
acesj the next best, three kings, three queens, three 
knaves, &c. ; after these, which, of course, seldom occur, 
two aces, two kings, two queens, &c., are excellent 
cards to "brag" upon; then sequences; then pips of 
the same suit, the ace counting for eleven. Nothing 
can be simpler than this; and besides it, there is no 
skill to be acquired whatever, but simply the art of 
dissimulation. Having got my hand (I never played 
this hateful game in my life, but write in the first per- 
son for the sake of perspicuity and ease), which con- 
sists, say of two two's, I keep them carefully to myself, 
and upon being asked by the dealer if I brag, I reply: 
"Yes, certainly," with the air of a man who has three 
tens at least. Some of the company have such bad 
hands, that they don't brag at all, but throw them up 
at once, and forfeit their stakes for that deal; others 
like myself decide to "brag." If the brag is unlimited 
as to stake, as it too often is, I say: "I brag five pounds, 
or ten, or twenty;" then such of the rest as are not 
alarmed at the magnitude of that sum, brag the same; 
and each adds that money to the pool. In other words, 
each bets his twenty pounds (suppose) that his hand is 
better than that of any othei pet^oiv m the company. 
It may be a very bad hand mdeed, ^xA >jOl\s^ ^'Ssx\s>.'^ 
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to back it with large sums, and a fearless impudence 
of manner, he may frighten his neighbours into be- 
lieving that it is a very good one, and so into relin- 
quishing their chance. Everj^ing depends, it will be 
seen, upon secrecy and resolution. It was at this game 
that President Lincoln's Commissary lost that great 
sum intended for the store department, playing with 
gamblers having a confederate in the room above, who 
could see his cards through a hole in the floor, and 
communicated their value to his accomplices. 

There is, however, this check upon inordinate brag- 
ging: any player, upon paying twice the amount of the 
previous "brag," is privileged to look at another player's 
hand — at mine, for instance. If his cards are better 
than my two twos, he, of course, has nothing to fear 
from me, at all events, and goes on staking; and he 
sometimes goes on, if they are worse, either to frighten 
me out of the field, or to induce me to give him twice 
the previous brag to look at his hand, firag is, in 
short, the merest excuse for betting, that was ever 
called a game; in addition to which, it renders decep- 
tion absolutely necessary; for if it was guessed by a 
player's genuine air and manner that he had really a 
good hand, his opponents would not stake at all, and 
he would reap no gains beyond the small sum originally 
placed in the pool by each. It will easily be under- 
stood that the cards must not have the least mark upon 
the backs of them; and therefore, white cards are com- 
monly used in this exciting contest — for amusement it can 
scarcely be called. Now, in that railway which connects 
the two great commercial towns of Lancashire, many of 
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the everyday passengers are accustomed to while away 
the journey by playing cards together; they know one 
another, and make up their rubbers beforehand, and 
even have certain carriages retained at either terminus 
for their especial accommodation and diversion. Whist 
is, of course, the usual game among them, but with 
some of the juniors, that beautiful science is voted dull 
and slow, and they play Brag instead — a disgraceful 
taste, which is very properly reprobated by the rest, and 
stigmatised as "sheer gambling," even by those who 
pass their mid-days in the Stock Exchange, and risk 
hundreds and thousands upon scrip and share. How- 
ever, it so happened last July, that I, a chance pas- 
senger between Liverpool and Manchester, with a return- 
ticket for the day, found myself in a first-class carriage, 
occupied by five gentlemen, playing at this redoubtable 
game; and without having the least desire to join them, 
I watched their proceedings with some attention, and 
was rewarded by witnessing what was admitted by all 
to be an unprecedented occurrence, and one well worthy, 
if not of immortal verse, at least of printed record. 
For the first twenty minutes, I should mention, they 
played whist — of course with two packs of cards — but 
upon the remonstrance of the gentleman who found 
himself cut out, and obliged to make room for the fifth 
man at the railway rug, which was their card-table, they 
changed that game to Brag. 

While my moral nature was shocked, I could not 
help being interested by the secretiveness of each com- 
petitor, by the air of confidence with which they backed 
an indifferent hand, by the affected hesitation with which 
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they continued to brag upon a good one, and by their 
close scanning of one another's countenances, in which 
nothing but cunning and avarice were to be traced. 
And yet, in the sense of playing for high stakes, they 
were gambling. A sovereign or thirty shillings was the 
most that had been lost by any person, when presently, 
the rest having thrown up their hands, two players 
began to back their cards at such considerably higher 
sums, as to arouse everybody's curiosity to know what 
they were staking on. 

"Let me look at your hand, Jones," cried one; "Fm 
not playing, you know, and Smith will never be able 
to tell anything by my face." 

"That is true, my dear fellow," replied Jones. "If 
want of expression could beget confidence, one could 
trust in your face as much as in any man's. But I 
can't let you see my cards. Smith, I brag five pounds." 

"I brag ten," was the response. "And allow me to 
warn you as a friend not to back yourself extravagantly, 
for you'll lose, my Jones, and you're a family man." 

Here took place a burst of laughter: this was a new 
ruse indeed, to affect interest in the state of an ad- 
versary's pocket, in order to make him give in. 

"Well," replied Jones, "you're a bachelor, it is true, 
but you cannot afford to lose twenty-five pounds, and 
that is the amount of my next brag." 

"I brag twenty-five pounds also," remarked Smith 
cheerfully. 

"Then I will brag fifty pounds," returned Jones; 
"and rather than go on, I solemnly tell you, you had 
better give me a hundred to look at my hand." 
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"I wouldn't give a farthing to look at your hand," 
answered the other scornfully. "I am really sony to 
ruin you, but your obstinacy brings it upon yourself. 
You will have to part with Mrs. Jones's piano as it is, 
I expect." 

"Sir," replied Jones with resolution, "upon the cards 
which I hold here I would brag Mrs. Jones herself with 
the utmost confidence." 

"You had better not," responded the bachelor 
darkly. And again there was a shriek of laughter 
from the audience who were not permitted to be 
spectators. 

"Now, my dear Smith, let us understand one 
another. If you continue to play this game, you will 
never ride in a first-class carriage again. I should be 
sorry to be the means of driving you into the * parlia- 
mentary.' Tell me how much money you can afford 
to lose without going to gaol, and I will brag that." 

"I will brag two hundred and fifty pounds," quoth 
Smith calmly; "and you had better give me a bill of 
sale upon your furniture at once. I am quite sure you 
haven't got so much in your banker's hands." 

"I will brag five hundred," answered Jones with his 
teeth clenched. "I will brag my house and garden; I 
will brag myself and my government situation. If, 
instead of being in the express train we were in the 
middle ages, and you were the Old Gentleman himself, 
I warn you that I would brag my soul." 

"Then you would lose it," responded Smith, "to a 
dead certainty, and I should have made a very indifferent 
bargain. Now listen. Let the last brag of two hundred 
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and fifty stand; and Robinson and Lloyd shall look at 
my hand, and Brown at yours. Then we will be* bound 
by their advice, and if they say to either of us *Stop,' 
we will do so." 

"Very good," quoth Jones; showing his cards with 
a grim smile to his left-hand neighbour. I would have 
given anything to see them also, but, being a stranger, 
I did not venture to ask to do so. "Do you think, 
Brown, I ought to give in to Smith with a hand like 
this, or do you not?" 

"It is quite impossible," observed Mr. Brown 
solemnly, "that any man should give up such cards. 
I think, under the circumstances, that I am almost 
justified in saying that Smith cannot win." 

"What do you say?" inquired Smith, turning the 
face of his cards to his two friends with the most careful 
secresy, and watching for their reply with triumphant 
confidence, 

"It's absurd," quoth Mr. Robinson; "you're sure of 
winning." 

"I would lay a thousand pounds upon such cards," 
said Mr. Lloyd. 

"Stop!" exclaimed Jones; "I will brag a thousand 
pounds myself, and what he can't pay, I will let him 
off, after having sold his books and personal clothing. 
We are now getting close to Manchester. Let us each 
wrap up our cards in a newspaper, and go into the 
station, and get them sealed up; then we can call for 
them in the evening, and brag all the way home. You 
miserable Smith! you set out this morning in competence; 
you will return a beggar." 
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"You will indeed," corroborated Mr. Brown. 

"Unhappy Jones," quoth Smith; "certainly, those 
whom the gods wish to destroy, they first make mad. 
This morning, you probably complained of the kidneys 
being underdone at breakfast. To-morrow, your wife 
and children will be in want of daily bread." 

"They will indeed," echoed Messrs. Lloyd and 
Robinson. 

"Gentlemen," said I, "it seems to me this matter 
will never be settled except by arbitration. I have not 
the honour of the personal acquaintance of any of you, 
but I am an honest man; and if both the players will 
show their cards to me , I will tell them truly which 
ought to give in. This will be better and more pleasing, 
I am sure, whether to winner or loser, than the utter 
ruin of either of them can possibly be." 

"I am quite content with that arrangement," observed 
Smith, "although, of course, it is a pecuniary sacrifice." 

"You're a noble fellow!" exclaimed Messrs. Lloyd 
and Robinson, with irrepressible admiration. 

"Then I am also content," remarked Jones, "although 
I needs must lose by such an arrangement." 

"Generous Being!" exclaimed Mr. Brown enthu- 
siastically — "yes, he needs must lose." 

I rose from my seat, and looked over Smith's cards. 
He had three aces — the best hand that any man can 
hold. I turned from him, with sorrow in my heart for 
the poor married man, and looked over Jones's cards. 
He had three aces also! When they left off playing 
whist, the white packs had got somehow mixed together, 
and so the two gentleman liad Y^.'sA aX\. \X\^\x ^^Lcitement 
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Dr nothing. They had each enjoyed the luxury of 
nining a friend, in imagination, and of being mag- 
animous at a cheap rate; and if it had not been for 
tie interposition of the present writer, it is my belief 
biat they would have been Bragging still. 



THE END. 
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